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JoHN ALDEN AND PRISCILLA 
Painted By George Henry Boughton 
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American Art for the Child 


GEORGE HENRY BouGHTON, PAINTER OF THE PILGRIMS 


ELSIE MAY SMITH 


HE life of the Pilgrim settlers of 

New England has never been more 
sympathetically rendered than in the 
work of George Henry Boughton. He 
has entered more thoroughly than others 
into the spirit and customs of the time. 
He has brought these far-away days 
before us in a series of visual images that 
give us a sense of personal acquaint- 
anceship with the men and women of 
that period. They are no longer the 
shadowy figures of a bygone age but, 
through his pictures, have come to be 
something like actual presences, just as 
their thoughts and feelings, aspirations 
and ideals, have been made to live for us 
Indeed, 
Boughton has done for them through the 


in the poems of Longfellow. 


pictorial medium a service quite similar 
to that 
through his literary art. 

In the picture called ‘ Pilgrim Exiles”’ 
we have a representation of Pilgrims 
who feel 


performed by Longfellow 


their isolation from all that 
they had held dear in their old home, 
their separation from friends and kin- 
dred, their loneliness and desolation in 
a foreign clime—one that is not only 
strange but wild and savage as well. 
These exiles are now looking with yearn- 
ing eyes out over the ocean which has 
carried them thither, and beyond whose 
many miles of trackless expanse lies 
everything they count most dear upon 


earth. It is small wonder that they 
should gaze upon it hour after hour, as 
a barrier between them and what they 
prize, and likewise the only avenue of 
hope for tidings of those they love. 
Thus the artist pictures them; with a 
look of 


calm endurance of their lot: for 


patient resignation in their 
faces 
after all, their exile is voluntary, they 
are here for conscience sake because 
they wish to worship in the way which 
seems best to them. 

Three 


young 


people are represented—a 


man, a young woman and an 


older woman. The young man stands 
with his hands resting upon a cane, a 
dreamy, far-away look in his face; the 
young woman rests her hand upon his 
Perhaps she is his sister 
Like 
Boughton’s women, she has a patient, 


The older 


woman sits upon a large stone with her 


shoulder. 


or his sweetheart. most of 


resigned look in her face. 
hands in her lap and she, too, gazes 


the Their 
costumes are such as the Pilgrims wore, 


dreamily toward ocean. 
here represented with a primness and 


exactness of appearance hardly in 
keeping with the hardships incident of 
life on a wild frontier; but perhaps we 
are to allow this for the sake of a har- 
monious picture, Boughton being fond 
the 


here being more 


of elegance and orderliness and 
demands of beaut: 
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PILGRIMS GOING TO CHURCH 


PILGRIM EXILES 


Pilgrim Pictures Painted by George Henry Boughton 
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THE RETURN OF THE MAYFLOWER 


Pilgrim Pictures Painted by George Henry Boughton 
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insistent than those of accuracy. <A 
picturesque coast line with a deep in- 
dentation just behind the figures makes 
possible long sweeping curves of much 
charm. Dark shrubbery contrasts with 
the lighter grass upon which the figures 
are placed while a few rocks add their 
irregular outlines to prevent the sug- 
gestion of monotony. The picture is 
very attractive both in its arrangement 
and the style of treatment, as well as the 


sentiment embodied. 
SUGGESTED QUESTIONS FOR STUDY 
What is this picture called? 


What are “‘exiles’’? 
In what sense were they exiles? 


Who were the Pilgrims? 
Did they 
choose to be, and for what reason? 
What are 
doing? 
Why would they naturally gaze at the sea? 
What would it suggest to them? 
How many people are represented? 


these Pilgrims represented as 


What 
relation do they probably bear to one another? 

What is the attitude of the young man? 
What look do you see in his face? 

What is the attitude of the young woman? 
What is the expression of her face? 

What 
Toward what are her eyes directed? 

What style of costume do they all wear? Is 


is the attitude of the older woman? 


it the style in which we would expect to see 
them? 

What features of the picture attract your 
attention besides the figures? 

What is the character of the coast line repre- 
sented? 

Do you think it makes possible any graceful 
curves? 
like it better than would a 
straight coast line? 

What is the 
What 


means of it? 


Do you you 


character of the vegetation 


shown? contrasts are introduced by 


Do you notice any contrasts in light and 
What are they? 
What do you see in the extreme foreground? 


shade? 


Why do you think the artist introduced these 
rocks? 


What purpose do they fulfill? 
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What thoughts and feelings do you think are 
in the minds of these Pilgrims? Why? 

Why should they feel desolate and alone? 

What have they given up? 

In what sense is the ocean a comfort to them? 

To what kind of a land have they come? 

What great thought, back of their hardships, 
would lead them to accept theu present lot with 
patience and courage? 

Would this, do you think, 
their 


compensate for 


present loneliness and desolation? In 
what way? 

Do they seem like heroic souls, that we 
should revere, as represented here? 

Do you think the artist has entered sympa- 
thetically into their way of viewing things? 

Has he given us an attractive representa- 
tion of them? 

Do you think this is a pleasing picture? 


W hy do you like it? 


BRIEF SKETCH OF THI ARTIST'S LIFE 


born in a 
December 4, 


It was largely by accident of birth that 


Boughton 
village near Norwich, England, 


George Henry was 
1833. 
his early life was English, for the following 
year the whole family migrated to America, 
where the father hoped to succeed as a farmer 
Not many years afterwards the father died as 
well his wife, and their young son, still a child, 

The 
in the 


to the care of elder brothers 
settled in Albany, 
school the future artist 


was left 
family now where 
district received the 
He was then sent 


that 


beginnings of his education 


to a commercial academy he might be 
trained for a mercantile career, but 1t was soon 
that he 


else. He spent all his spare 


apparent was destined for something 
moments In an 
attempt to record his observations of people 
and things about him. These were a childish, 
but at the same time, a purposeful embodiment 
of what he actually saw. 

One day he went into a store to buy some 
fishing tackle but the sight of some paint tubes 
made him change his mind and he bought the 
paint tubes instead. The impulse to have 
them to use was too great to be resisted. Thus 
without masters he began the study of his art 
\ picture painted when he was a mere lad 
called “The Wayfarer’? was exhibited at the 
American Art Union Exhibition in New York 
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and sold for fifty dollars, accompanied by a 
letter of praise and encouragement from the 
directors of the Exhibition when the amount 
was forwarded to the young artist. 

He soon took a studio in Albany and met 
with success almost from the beginning. This 
first studio was opened in 1850. By the time 
he was seventeen, he had sold enough of his 
early productions to the Art Union to enable 
him to go to England for a six months’ sketch- 
ing trip. He returned to Albany, and subse- 
quently settled in New York. In 1856 he went 
to England for a longer visit that he might 
study the work of the British school. While 
there he went on a long sketching tour through 
the English Lake District, Scotland, and Ire- 
land. He returned to America much bene- 
fited by the trip with sketches he could use in 
pictures different from anything he had before 
attempted. His “Winter Twilight’? was éx- 
hibited at the New York Academy of Design in 
1858 and created quite a sensation. He went 
to Paris in 1860, where he received much 
assistance from Edouard May and from 
Edouard Frere, of whose kindly help he ever 
afterwards retained a pleasant memory 

Nearly two years were spent in France where 
much time was passed in French art galleries. 
He then went to London and took a studio 
partly as an experiment, but, as it proved suc- 
cessful, he remained there and never again 
returned to the United States. He now 
entered upon a career which was ever after- 
wards eminently distinguished. A_ picture 
called “ Passing into the Shade”’ was exhibited 
in London about this time, and highly praised. 
In 1863 he sent to the Royal Academy in 
London, a picture called “Through the Fields” 
and another entitled “ Hop-pickers Returning 

Twilight.’’ These were followed the next 
year by “The Interminable Story”’ and “In- 
dustry,’ these being followed in 1865 by 
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“A Breton Haymaker’’ and ‘“ Wandering 
Thoughts;”’ in 1866 “The Swing, Brittany”’ 
and “Wayside Devotion, Brittany.’ In 1867 
he painted “The Early Puritans of New Eng- 
land;”’ in 1868, “Breton Pastoral;’’ in 1869, 
“The March of Miles Standish;”’ in 1870, 
“Age of Gallantry;” in 1871, “Colder than 
Snow” and “A Chapter from Pamela;”’ in 
1872 “‘Springtime,”’ “The Flight of Birds’’ and 
“The Coming of Winter;” in 1873, ‘The 
Heir;”’ in 1874, “The Canterbury Pilgrims;’ 
in 1875, “Gray Day” and “ The Bearers of the 
Burden;”’ in 1876, “A Surrey Pastoral;’’ in 
1877, “Homeward” and “Snow in Spring;”’ 
in 1878, “The Waning of the Honey-Moon 
and “Green Leaves Among the Sere.”’ 

Boughton frequently exhibited at the 
National Academy of New York even after he 
took up his permanent residence in England 
He was made an Academician by it in 1871, and 
in 1879, an Associate Academician of the Royal 
Academy of London. Many of his pictures 
are found in the finest private galleries in 
England and America. They all reveal gen- 
uine pathos and a fine latent sentiment. The 
sources from which he draws his best inspira- 
tions are Chaucer and the New England 
Pilgrims. His picture called “ Pilgrims Setting 
Out for Canterbury,”’ “gives the impression or 
conviction that the painter has truly received 
an individual thought above the loveliness of 
Chaucer's verse and that the subject has fas- 
cinated him of its own strength This is a 
welcome and rare quality 

Boughton’s art in spirit is quite American 
and many of his subjects were taken from the 
life of the early colonists so that we are justified 
in considering him a good deal of an American 
artist ‘‘Boughton’s art is of a sort so sweet 
and wholesome that one would willingly annex 
it if one could.” 

He died January 19, 1905 


‘AYE, CALL IT HOLY GROUND 


THE SPOT WHERE FIRST THEY TROD; 


THEY HAVE LEFT UNSTAINED WHAT THERE THEY FOUND, 


FREEDOM TO WORSHIP GOD.” 
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For Freedom’s Sake 


An ArT PAGEANT 


OF THE PILGRIMS 


ELBERT H. EASTMOND 


COMMEMORATING THE TERCENTENARY OF THE LANDING OF THE “ MAYFLOWER” 


The coming hither of. the Pilgrims three centuries ago . 


‘ shaped the destinies 


of the contine nt. and there fore profoundly effec ted the de stiny of the u hole world 


THEODORI Roost VEL! 


(CHARACTERS 


The Goddess of Liberty 

The Spirit of Religious Freedom 

The Attributes of National Growth: 
Justice, Education, Industry, Defence, 
Thrift, Merey, 
(Others may be introduced.) 


Conquest, Peace 


The Sentinels of Progress (Two). 
Pilgrim Men, Women and Children. 
Historic 
characters may be designated). 


(Representative number 


The Pastor. 


Spirits of Hope (Little children) (Six- 
teen to twenty in number. 

Peace Maidens (Number to form Christ- 
ian cross. ) 

Guardian Angels (Twelve to sixteen in 
number. ) 


American Indians (twelve to sixteen in 
number. ) 

Pageant Chorus: 
Note: For suggestions for costuming see 


descriptive matter under illustrations and 


general outline 


(GENERAL OUTLINE AND DIRECTIONS FOR PRODUCTION 


Prelude March 


chestra or Pageant Chorus 


Selected) School Or- 


Invocation 


Grand Prologue Tableau:—The Glory 


of Freedom or the Pilgrims’ Hope. 
a) 


The Sentinels of Progress will enter the 
auditorium at the sides, if possible, and take 
appropriate stations near the stage or plat- 
form. One bears a banner of Christian cross 
design (white cross on blue field), symbolic of 
faith; the other a torch of truth. This tableau 
is a prophetic patriotic picture illustrating the 
development of liberty in the new world during 
The Goddess of 
Liberty is enthroned in the center of a symbolic 


the last three hundred years. 


group that represents the various Attributes 
of National Growth. While the tableau is in 
position, the Goddess of Liberty will read the 
following poem after which all assembled will 
sing “‘America’’ directed by the Spirit of 
Religious Freedom who enters at the side of the 


stage. 





LIBERTY'S PROMISE 


Let mists depart that cloud men’s minds, 
Let chains of bondage break; 
The bread of freedom I impart 


To all who will partake 


The banner of the brave unfurled 

I throw out on the breeze; 

The torch of faith and truth I bring, 
The light of land and seas 

Then herald forth the glad refrain 
That Liberty is born, 

That God has sent his angels out 
His messengers of morn. 

The light of freedom tints the dawn, 
The glory of new life appears, 

The power of brotherhood shall come 
And bless the coming years. 


Other appropriate community songs 
may be introduced by the Spirit of 
Religious Freedom during the Pro- 
logue. This tableau should be staged 


back of a light blue tarlatan screen to 








aa al 
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sane 
© Puritans” 





furiban May 





Pitcrim MAN: 
appropriate to suit. 
Low shoes with silver effect buckles. 


Tue ATTITUDES OF NATIONAL GROWTH: 
manner, typical of the idea represented. 


THE SENTINELS OF PROGRESS: 
from the shoes to the knees with blue ribbons. 
Head band 


give a visionary effect. The Sentinels 

will take places in front of the screen, 
will exit at the close of each tableau and 
| again resume positions at the opening 
of each tableau bearing appropriate 
symbols. 

As an additional feature of the Pro- 
logue, all or part of the characters who 
are to take part in following tableaux 
may enter and take appropriate posi- 
tions throughout the auditorium in 

attitudes of awe and 





amazement—as 
though they were beholding a wonderful 
vision of their future blessings and 
realized hopes. During this action the 
American flag, in connection with the 
flags of the various nations that have 


participated in the founding of the 








Regular coat and trousers. 
Belt over buttoned coat with silver effect of buckle. 
Appropriate color stockings over trousers. 


Young men. 
Shoulder sash of blue trimmed with white stars. 
Roman style) trimmed with white stars. 











White 
Weapon in belt. 


collar and cuffs (Puritan style.) 
Shoulder cape of color 


Knee band of appropriate color. 


Wide brim high crowned hat. 


Young men and young women dressed in symbolic 


Blue or white shirts, white trousers, strapped 


White shoes 


United States of America, may be intro- 
duced in some effective manner as a 
part of the decoration. 

At the close of the Prologue Tableau, 
the the 
auditorium will exit during the rendition 


characters who have entered 
of impromptu instrumental music or 
song refrain. 

TABLEAU 
Fathers (England). 
Progress and take positions as in the 
The tarlatan will 
removed for this 


OnE: The Faith of Our 


Enter Sentinels of 
prologue. screen 
need to be tableau 
unless special lighting is introduced that 
will minimize its effect. 

A group tableau is staged represent- 
ing the religious character of the Pil- 


grims. The principal character, The 














THE Spirit OF CHRISTIAN FREEDOM. White 
gown of classic stvle trimmed with white 
flowers, green leaves or white ribbon. Hair 
trimmed with white flowers or white ribbon and 
green leaves. Peace branch or Christian cross 


of white flowers in hand 


Pastor, has the central position, reading 
from the Holy Bible (Psalms XXIII). 
The other Pilgrims are kneeling in the 
attitude of prayer. Organ music ren- 
dered softly is introduced during the 
reading of the Scripture. 

As an auditorium feature a group of 
maidens will enter taking appropriate 
places in the aisles forming in the 
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general shape of a Christian cross, if the 
arrangement of the aisles will permit. 
These Peace Maidens will bear symbolic 
peace branches or wreaths of flowers in 
their hands. 

At the close of the tableau the Peace 
Maidens will exit at the respective 
places of entrance. Exit Sentinels to 
impromptu music. 

TaBLEAU Two: The Pilgrims Taking 
Leave of England. Enter Sentinels with 
lighted lanterns (Old English style). 
Lanterns will be held high at least part 
of the time. Various sized groups of 








Pilgrims will pass across the stage, tired 
and weary. Appropriate parcels and 
baggage is carried by them. The fol- 
lowing poem is read by the Spirit of 
Christian Freedom, as the outcasts pass: 


They little thought how pure a light 

With years should gather round that day, 
How love should keep their memories bright, 

How wide a realm their sons should sway 
Green are the bays, but greener still 

Shall round their spreading fame be wreathed 
(nd regions now untrod shall thrill 

With reverence when their names are 

breathed. 





Till when the sun with softer fires 








Looks on the vast Pacific’s sleep, 
The children of the Pilgrim sires 
This hallowed day, like us, shall keep 


> 
Bryant 


Following this reading the chorus and 
audience will sing “Onward Christian 
Soldiers”? (by Gould and Sullivan) while 


they wave their handkerchiefs as a 


. token of farewell. Sentinels will exit 


during the singing of the last verse. 
INTERLUDE: Appropriate selection 
by the Pageant Chorus. 
TABLEAU THREE: The Evxiles in 
Holland. Enter Sentinels with Dutch 
flags and take original positions. A 
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picture is staged representing the Pil- 
grims—discontented and discouraged. 
A group of maidens dressed in white or 
light yellow will enter the stage from two 
sides and take appropriate positions in 
the 
Christian cross design. 


holding aloft shields of 
(White 


on silver or blue ground draped with 


tableau, 


cross 





festoons of small red or pink flowers 
A group of little 
children dressed in light green robes will 


symbolic of love). 


enter the auditorium and take appro- 
priate positions, holding aloft wreath of 
They represent 
Guide 


green leaves or flowers. 
The hymn, 
Us, O Thou Great Jehovah,’’ may be 


“ 


children of Hope. 


sung before the close of the tableau by 
The 
following poem may be read by the 
Guardian Angels: 


the chorus or chorus and audience. 


New courage take, O brave and true, 
Your mission shall not fail; 

Lift up your hearts in praise to God, 

And bless’d shall by thy natal sod: 
The “ Mayflower”’ sets her sail. 





DercorRATIVE ARRANGEMENT for an out-door 

production. Festoons of flowers and leaves 
hung among the tree branches. A group 
representing the Children of Gratitude are 


seated in the foreground. 








Pa z uli: ia 





White gown of 


Tue Goppess or LisEerty: 
classic style, with national color or silver star 
trimming. Liberty caporstarcrown. Ameri- 
can flag carried on staff. 

GUARDIAN ANGELS:—White or cream colored 


gowns with tarlatan or gauze over drape. 


The proud bark floats her streamers gay 
To hearts of fond devotion; 

A world of conquest, hope and right 

That ne’er has lavished human sight 
Waits across the ocean. 

Then onward press with fervent hope; 
No trial need you fear. 

The new world needs a prayerful heart, 

March on and do thy noble part, 
The age of Freedom's near. 


At the close of the tableau, the usual 
exit of Sentinels and auditorium actors 
is made. 

INTERLUDE TABLEAU: 
Enter 


The Embarka- 
with lighted 
torches and take original positions. The 


tion. Sentinels 


tableau represents a group of Pilgrims 
ready to take the voyage to the new 
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COSTUME ARRANGEMENT FOR CHILDREN 


PuriITAN Boy:—Coat, trousers and cap made from brown cambric. 
brown or black slippers with buckles made from tin or silvered cardboard. 


Brown stockings and 
A common hat can 


easily be adjusted to the style by attaching the rim to the crown in turban effect and by placing 


an edging of gray ribbon on the rim edge. 
and a wide belt with a silver buckle. 
of the brown cambric collar on the coat or cape. 


White collar and over sleeve cuffs may be arranged 
The wide white collar in this instance would take the place 
It may be necessary to make only brown cambric 


capes for the boys if they have appropriate waists or shirts and trousers of brown, gray or black. 


Puritan GirLt:—One piece gray cheese cloth dress made long. 
A white waist may be substituted for the upper part of the dress. 


sleeve cuffs, cap and apron. 


White shoulder shawl, over 


The girls seated on the ground are in typical Puritan costume. 
Peace MAIpENS:—See girls with star staffs in hand in the above illustration. 


Note:—Other illustrations will give further suggestions for costuming should the plan be to 


produce this pageant with children only. 


world. Arrange picture group pointing 
toward side stage to convey the idea 
that the Mayflower is seen ready to set 
sail. 
is in an appropriate position at the back 


The Spirit of Religious Freedom 


center of the Pilgrim group, pointing 
onward. Appropriate instrumental 
music is rendered during the presenta- 
tion of the interlude. At the close the 
Sentinels will exit as usual. 


The Landing of the 


TABLEAU Four: 


Pilgrims. Enter Sentinels with lighted 
torches and resume original positions. 
A representation of the Pilgrims landing 
at Plymouth. A small boat may be 
used very effectively as well as a repre- 
sentation of Plymouth Rock. 

A group representing American In- 
will the auditorium and 
form a tableau facing the stage. The 
Guardian Angels will form at back stage 
and the Peace Maidens will form in the 


dians enter 
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Indiay Maiden, 


American Indians 


auditorium on each side of the stage 
next to the Sentinels. The Children of 
Hope may take their places along the 
sides of the stage, forming two lines. 
The symbols used by the various groups 
will be arranged in the same positions as 
in previous tableaux. The Spirit of 
Religious Freedom and the Goddess of 
Liberty will take appropriate positions 
at the back stage. The ensemble of 
this tableau will take place during the 
singing of “The Breaking Waves 
Dashed High”’ (by Hemans and Browne 

Silver, Burdette & Co., New York and 
Boston) or the “Pilgrims Chorus” (by 
Verdi). 

At the conclusion the chorus and 
audience will sing an appropriate 
national song. 

ADDITIONAL SUGGESTIONS 

A stage backing of evergreen branches 

gives an appropriate and _ beautiful 


effect. Branches at the front sides of 
the stage and above will complete the 
decorative scheme. An arrangement of 
evergreen branches may be used in the 
auditorium. 

The production can be adapted to the 
college, high or elementary school or to 
club, organization or community. 

It can be adjusted to outdoor condi- 
tions. A platform with masked en- 
trances would be necessary (screens of 
evergreen branches.) 

The following masterpieces of art 
will give further suggestions as to 
costumes and properties: 


The Departure of the Mayflower—Boughton 
Departure of the Pilgrims—Cope 
Embarkation of the Pilgrims—Weir 

Landing of the Pilgrims—Lucey 

First Sunday in New England—Bates 
Priscilla Spinning—Barse 

Pilgrims Going to Church—Boughton 

John Alden and Priscilla—Boughton 
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THE MAYFLOWER IN PLYMOUTH HARBOR 


Painted by W. F. Halsall 
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DEPARTURE OF THE PILGRIMS FROM DELFT HAVEN 1620 
Painted by Charles West Cope 


School Arts Magazine, Norember 1921 140 
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Calendar of Holidays 


ADDIE G. EDWARDS ann HELENE R. ABELS 
Verses BY GEORGIANA T. MOORE 


DATES SELECTED, A SUGGESTIVE LisT 


1. New Year’s Day 

2. Candlemas Day 

3. St. Valentine’s Day 

1. Washington’s Birthday 

5. St. Patrick’s Day 

6. Patriot’s Day 

7. May Day 

8. First Vacation Day 

9. Independence Day 

10. Mid-summer Day 

11. First School Day 

12. Hallowe’en 

13. Armistice Day 

14. Thanksgiving 

15. Christmas Eve 

Stage Setting. Since a dark back- 
ground enhances all color effects and 
costumes, black paper or cloth may be 
used to cover the sides and back-drop of 
the stage. If circular disks of bright- 
colored paper, larger than the children’s 
faces are mounted irregularly on the 
dark background, they contribute effec- 
tively to the ensemble. A small mov- 
able platform is needed in several of the 
acts and may remain on the stage. A 
curtain is indispensable. 

General Synopsis. An announcer, in 
spectacular herald’s attire (if obtainable, 
otherwise in uniform of Boy Scouts), 
recites a stanza in front of the curtain, 
introducing each act. With seroll in 
hand, he greets the audience. 

ANNOUNCER 
Kind Friends 
We bid you welcome at this time 
While we present in song and rhyme 


The holidays throughout the year 
That are most loved by children dear. 


The ways we choose to celebrate 
We hope you'll think quite up-to-date, 
And, at the close, we hope you'll say 
“The best I’ve seen for many a day.’ 

New Year's Day 
The clock strikes twelve, Old Father Time 
Retreats with measured pace, 
While happy Little New Year 
Is greeted in his place 

(Announcer bows and retires 


Act ONE 


Curtain rises. Movable platform at 
center-back of stage. Music—‘ Fun- 
eral March,’’ Chopin. 

The announcer stands beside the 
platform, supporting a clock dial. New 
Year is concealed behind the clock. The 
dial is made of four-foot square frame of 
light strips of wood covered with white 
wrapping paper. The numerals are 
painted with wide black strokes. Both 
hands point to twelve. 

Father Time enters. He is dressed in 
a college gown and wears a wig and 
beard. In one hand, he carries a 
scythe, in the other, an hour glass. With 
bowed head and slow step, he circuits 
the stage twice, pausing finally before 
the dial. The music stops. A gong 
strikes twelve deliberate strokes. Father 
Time raises his scythe cuts a slash in 
the face of the clock, and helps Little 
New Year through the opening. New 
Year wears white, from toe to pointed 
cap, with light blue paper wings 
(Kither a sweater and legging outfit, or a 
sleeping suit with footed-drawers is 
suitable. She receives the hour-glass 
from Father Time, and skips in a circle 
about the stage to a lively two-step. 
(Curtain). 


ANNOUNCER 
Candlemas Day. 
The Ground-hog waking from his doze 
Perceives his Shadow on the snows, 
The sun is out, the spring is late, 


He’ll snooze until some future date. Exit. 


Act Two 
Curtain rises, platform at left-front of 
stage. Music 
“Yama-yama Man” or some similarly 


“ Bogey-Mogey Town,” 


accented air. 

Snuggled close on the platform are 
two sleeping animal figures representing 
the Ground-hog and his Shadow. Their 
costumes are made alike, the Ground- 
hog’s of khaki flannel, and the Shadow’s 
of gray. Their heads are covered re- 
spectively with army and navy knitted 
helmets to which are sewed roundish 
They wear socks to match 
the helmets on hands and feet. 


wired ears. 
These 
cover the extremities of the body gar- 
ment. 
ance is given by the large 
stuffed tails. 


A comic and grotesque appear- 
ars and 


They sleep through a _pianissimo 
beginning. A sharp chord wakes them 
with a start. They sit up, rub the 


right eye, then the left eye, twist the 
head to the right and the left, stretch 
ach arm and leg separately, stretch the 
whole body and get down on all fours. 
They move about on hands and feet, 
until at a given moment, the sun shines 
out. For this crisis, a strong flashlight 
may be thrown on the upper part of the 
back-drop, or a transparent yellow disk 
may be lowered, or the flash may be left 
to the imagination of the audience by the 
action of the animals. They take an 
exaggerated craning position, blinking 
at the sun. The light makes them 
drowsy, they yawn, move back to the 
platform and fall asleep as 
measure of music is played. 


the last 
Concerted 
action is necessary to make this pan- 
tomine a The Ground-hog’s 
movements should be timed to the music 


success. 
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and each gesture should be simultan- 


eously duplicated by the Shadow. 
(Curtain). 
ANNOUNCER 
St. Valentine's Day. 
Beware, beware, for Cupid’s dart 
Is sure to enter every heart. (Exit.) 


Act THREE 
Curtain rises. 
at center-back. 


Platform pushed aside 
Music—“ Kiss _ of 

or “‘ Nordica’ Waltzes. 

Two pairs of Cupids waltz around the 


Spring” 


stage to positions on both side-fronts of 
stage. They form a tableau, two on 
each side, kneeling with aimed arrows. 
White dresses, white shoes and stock- 
ings, black masks, bows and arrows, and 
rows of red cardboard hearts dangling 
from the belts, complete the costume. 
Pierrette and Pierrot are the Cupids’ 
They dance a series of waltz 
Both 
wear small conical caps, and a one-piece 


targets. 
steps in the center of the stage. 
costume with ankle-bloomers and a 
neck ruffle. At the close of the dance, 
the Cupids follow them from the stage. 
(Curtain. ) 
ANNOUNCER 
Washington's Birthday. 
And now my friends, I wish to show 


A minuet of the long ago, 
Those days of rich brocade and lace 


Of powdered hair and stately grace. (Exit) 
Act Four 
Curtain rises. Platform still back. 
Music—“ Minuet”’ of Mozart. Martha 


and George Washington, in costumes of 
the period perform the minuet which 
Webster describes as “a slow, graceful 
dance, consisting of a coupee, a high 
(Curtain.) 
ANNOUNCER 


St.‘Patrick’s Day. 
To all our hearts this will appeal 


step, and a balance.”’ 


A good, old-fashioned Irish Reel. (Ixit.) 
Act FIvE 
Curtain rises, platform back. Music 


Irish Reel. 
The boys wear high silk hats and a 
diagonal band of green across the chest 
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The girls are in white with green sashes. 
(Curtain. ) 
ANNOUNCER 
Patriots’ Day. 
Listen to the story 
Told by a little lass 
Of men whom in old Concord 
The British could not pass. 
AcT SIx 
Curtain rises. Platform center-front. 
A little girl recites ‘‘Paul Revere’s 
Ride”’ from Longfellow’s ‘Tales of a 
Wayside Inn.”’ (Curtain.) 
ANNOUNCER 


(Exit.) 


May Day. 
Lads and lasses may be seen 
Doing homage to their queen, 
Song and laughter, dances gay, 
Welcome in the Queen of May. 


ACT SEVEN 

Curtain rises. Platform center back. 
Music—‘“‘Spring Song,’’ Mendelssohn. 

A throne decked with flowers is on the 
platform. The Queen of the May and 
her attendants enter. The Queen is 
preceded by a very small Crown-bearer, 
who balances the wreath on a pillow. 
The train of the Queen hangs straight 
from her shoulders, and is held by two 
small boys in white, who carry bags of 
confetti. 
slowly, pausing at each step, in time to 
the music. 


They approach the throne 


After the queen has been 
seated, the escorts stands beside the 
platform and are joined by two little 
dancers in green who caper about with 
flower garlands before they make obeis- 
Then the little 
crown-bearer places the wreath on the 


ance to her Majesty. 
Queen’s head. When the coronation is 
becomingly concluded, the boy-attend- 
ants throw confetti on the dancers, who 
resume their sprightly steps and exit. 
After their withdrawal, the Queen de- 
scends from her throne, and with her 
escorts, leaves the stage. (Curtain.) 
: ANNOUNCER 

First Vacation Day. 

School is o’er for many a day, 

Books and papers put away, 

‘Every hour is full of fun, 


Care-free days have now begun. (Exit.) 
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Act E1Gut 

Curtain rises. Platform center-front. 
Music—any popular song. A lad, who 
might be Whittier’s “Barefoot Boy,”’ 
saunters in whistling. He sits down on 
the platform, baits the hook of the long 
fishing pole which he carries and drops 
his line over the footlights. Someone, 
hiding below the stage level, pins a huge 
cardboard fish to the line. The fisher- 
man, always whistling, surprises his 
With 


great pride, he unbaits the shopper and 


audience by jerking up his prize. 


(Curtain. ) 
ANNOUNCER 

The colors red and white and blue 
Will signify to all this day 

The love of Freedom is our pride, 
Our lives are pledged to her alway. 


Act NINE 
Curtain rises, platform in center-stage 
Music—‘‘ Three Cheers for the Red, 
White and Blue.”’ 
On the platform stands Liberty, in the 
the Bartholdi statue; with 
draperies of red, white, and blue striped 


carries it off. 


(Exit.) 


pose of 


crepe paper, a torch and crown. 

Three boys wearing pointed caps of 
the tri-color, and three girls with wide 
sashes of the striped paper, skip swiftly 
Red, 


blue pin-wheels in their hands add a 


about the platform. white and 


(Curtain. ) 
ANNOUNCER 
Mid-summer Day. 

A summer dream which will recall 


blur of color. 


Happy hours to you all. (Exit. 
Act TEN 
Curtain rises. Platform center-back. 
Music—‘‘ By the Beautiful Sea,” “* Un- 


derneath the Parasol,’’ or any amorous 
seashore ditty. 

Five very small couples in bathing- 
suits march in with a dip-step and form 
The 
little girls open parasols and twirl them 
They all sing the 


a line across the front of the stage. 
in one direction. 
chorus, crossing and recrossing their 
feet with the rhythm of the song. At its 
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end, the parasols are furled and the 
little bathers using the same dip-step, 
make their exit. (Curtain.) 
ANNOUNCER 

First School Day. 

The saddest day of all the year, 

The first day of school, when books appear. 

(Exit.) 
Act ELEVEN 

Platform back. 
Music—‘‘School Days.”’ 

The school bell rings off-stage. A long 


Curtain rises. 


procession of children crosses the stage, 
singing the chorus. The barefoot boy 
of Act Eight heads the line, hardly 
recognizable with his stiff collar and pile 
of books. Knitting-needles, lunches, 
jump-ropes, etc., are conspicuous. The 
line may re-appear from behind the 
backdrop and cross the stage a second 
time. (Curtain.) 


ANNOUNCER 
Hallowe’ en. 
Goblins, witches and ghosts are seen 
Everywhere on Hallowe’en. (Exit.) 


Act TWELVE 

Curtain rises. Platform back. Music 

“QO You Jolly Jack-’o-Lantern.”’ Five 
or six witches, in pointed black hats and 
long capes, ride their brooms upon the 
stage and form a line across the front. 
Jack-’o-Lantern in black tights, slippers 
and gloves with his head hidden behind 
a large lighted pumpkin-lantern which 
he holds, glides into the left-front corner 
of the stage. The witches, in a line, 
dance a grape-vine step as they sing the 
chorus to Jack-’o-Lantern. He pursues 
them when they leave the stage. 
(Curtain.) 

ANNOUNCER 

Armistice Day. 

A day we all remember, 

The ’leventh of November, 


When Victory brought, from war, release 
And ushered in the Dawn of Peace. (Exit.) 


Act THIRTEEN 
Curtain rises. Platform in center- 
stage. Music—‘‘The Star Spangled 
Banner.”’ 
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Three figures are grouped on the plat- 
form. Peace, gowned in flowing white, 
with a fillet of silver leaves about her 
hair is in the center. She holds a 
sheathed sword in one hand, and a dove 
or olive branch aloft in the other. A 
soldier and sailor stand on the stage- 
level at her left and right. The audi- 
ence joins them in singing the “Star 
Spangled Banner.”’ (Curtain.) 

ANNOUNCER 
Thanksgiving Day. 

When turkey, cranberry-sauce and pie 

Augment our joy in living, 

We all look back with grateful hearts 

To that brave first Thanksgiving. (Exit.) 

Act FourRTEEN 
Platform in center- 
stage. Music—‘‘ America.” 

John Alden and Priscilla form a 
tableau, kneeling in an attitude of 


Curtain rises. 


prayer on the platform. They face 
each other, their profiles toward the 
audience. (Curtain.) 

ANNOUNCER 
Christmas Eve 

Christmas brings us mirth and cheer 

Gladdest day of all the year. 

Tis the time of all times when 

There’s peace on earth! good will toward 

men. (Exit.) 
Act FIFTEEN 

Curtain rises. Platform back. 
Music—‘‘Santa Claus Will Come To- 
night.”’ 

A row of the youngest boys and girls, 
wearing nightgowns and pajamas, tip- 
toe in and hang their empty stockings on 
hooks at the side of the stage. They 
form a line across the stage and sing 
their song to Santa Claus with appro- 
priate gestures. Then they tip-toe off 
the stage. (Curtain.) 

ANNOUNCER 
We hope there'll be full measure, 
During all the years to come, 


Of faith and love and pleasure 
In your calendar-pendulum. 
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Pilgrim Plays and Pageants, for Use 
in Communities, Colleges and High Schools 


COMPILED BY THE BUREAU OF EDUCATIONAL DRAMATICS, 
New York City 


PLAYS AND PAGEANTS, ete 

A DREAM OF GOLD or THE SETTLEMENT OF JAMESTOWN, 
a Pageant-Play from Dramatized Scenes from American 
History by Augusta Stevenson. Excellent for high school 
use Best obtainable play of Jamestown settlement 
Absolutely authentic in dialogue and action. Indoor 
setting, 4 acts. Screen scenery will have to be used to 
indicate the four different scenes There are 58 speaking 
parts, and about 20 extras. In producing it, a whole 
high school could best be used. There are Indians 
Cavaliers, settlers, sailors, etc. Each speaking part is 
short There are twelve or more girls as fine ladies and 
wives of settlers; all the rest of the parts are for boys 
his pageant-play introduces such characters as: Capt 
John Smith, Pocahontas, Powhatan, Lord Delaware, 
Sir Thomas Gates, George Percy, Mrs. Forrest, et 
Costumes: Cavalier and Indian, Plays about 1% 
hours. Time, 1606 to 1609. Published by Houghton, 
Miffin Co., Boston, Mass., price $1.25. No royalty 

For LIBERTY AND THE RiGuts or MEN, a Pageant- 
Scene by Elizabeth B. Grimball 4 Tercentenary 
Pageant Scene, to be acted out of doors From 25 to 50 
participants as symbolic characters, historical characters 
and chorus This pageant-scene Is spec ially designed to 
commemorate the First Legislative Assembly in Virginia 
The text contains full descriptions of staging, music, cos- 
tumes, so that the scene will be available for use by any 
community or school. Can be had in mimeographed 
form from Community Service (Incorporated) 1 Madison 
Avenue, New York City, price 25 cents 

RALEIGH, SHEPHERD OF THE OCEAN 4 Tercentenary 
Masque by Frederick H. Koch, written around the life 
of Sir Walter Raleigh, showing his influence both in the 
old world and the new his masque is now being pro- 
duced as part of the Tercentenary Celebration in North 
Carolina. It has speaking parts for no less than 30 
people, and can be given with a cast of from 200 to 300 
players. It shows scenes of both adventure and court 
life, with a fine chance for colorful costumes. Fine as the 
production of the masque is, it has been so cleverly 
arranged that it can be produced for not more than $500 
It can be had in typewritten form only. For permission 
to use, address the author, Frederick H. Koch, University 
of North Carolina, Chapel Hill, N.C. Royalty of $10.00 
for each performance, payable to author 


THE CAVALIERS IN ENGLAND 

Auiison’s Lap from Allison's Lad and Other Martial 
Interludes by Beulah Marie Dix. One act play for six 
men, or boys of high school age. Time of 1648. Scene: 
a simple English interior. Recommended by the De- 
partment of Education at Washington as showing a fine 
idealism as well as dramatic strength. The play shows 
the courage of a number of Cavaliers when taken captive 
bv the Round-heads, and in especial the courage of one 


young Cavalier, Allison's Lad. Published by Henry 
Holt & Co., New York City, price $1.35 

[ue Caprain OF THE GaTeE from Allison's Lad and 
Other Martial Interludes by Beulah Marie Dix. One act 
play for six men, or boys of high school age Simple in- 
terior setting A play of Cromwell's time showing the 
magnificent valor of a party of royalists who would dic 
rather than surrender. Published by Henry Holt & Co., 
New York City, price $1.35 


THE SPANISH IN FLORIDA 

[Tue Fountain oF Youtu from Plays of the Pioneers 
by C. D. Mackay A one act pageant-play which can be 
given indoors or out of doors Recounts the search for 
the fountain of youth by Ponce de Leon and his followers 
and a dream he had while searching for the fountai 
Six speaking parts 3 men, 3 women, and at least 20 
feminine dancers. Can be used by high schools; and has 
already been produced by numerous Teachers’ Training 
Schools. Harper Bros., New York City, price $1.00 


PLAYS AND PAGEANTS FOR USE IN THE INTER 
MEDIATE AND GRAMMAR SCHOOLS 


Indian Ceremonials and Pageant Material can be 
found in Indian Games and Dances with Native Songs, by 
Alice C. Fletcher Published by C. C. Birchart C 
Boston, Mass., price $1.00 
THe PaGEANT oF Patriots by ( D. Mackay fron 
Patriotic Plays and Pageants. This is an outdoor 
pageant in which from 200 to 500 school children can be 
used. It deals with scenes from the youth of Pocahontas 
Capt. John Smith, George Washington, Daniel Boone 
etc Full directions for costuming, music, and dances 
Each of the pageant episodes can be used as a separate 
one-act play if so desired. Published by Henry Holt and 
Co., New York City, price $1.35, no royalty 

Tue Roap To Tomorrow, a pageant by Josephine 
Thorp designed to celebrate the Tercenternary. Can be 
given indoors or out of doors. Twenty-three main 
speaking characters, and at least 20 extras. Valuable 
in that boys and girls may be used as these characters 
interchangeably. Splendid opportunity for pretty 
dances and inexpensive symbolic costumes. Full 
directions accompany the text. Contains such char- 
acters as The Spirit of Yesterday. The Spirit of Our 
Nation, The Year 1620, The Year 1920, etc. Can be 
had in mimeographed form from The Woman's Press, 
600 Lexington Avenue, New York City, price 35 cents 

Wuire Aprons by Anna M. Lutkenhouse and Marga- 
ret Knox, from Maud Wilder Goodwin's story of that 
name, to be found in Story and Play Readers, volume 
III. (8th year). This play has its scenes in the late 
Cavalier period in Virginia. Its story deals with Bacon's 
Rebellion and the burning of Jamestown. It is excellent 


for grammar grades. Six boys, 3 girls for speaking parts, 
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at least, 20 extras. Seven scenes, indoor and outdoor 
As these scenes are very short, reversible screen scenery 
should be used; brown on one side and forest green on the 
other. When an indoor scene is being used, turn the 
brown side of the screen toward the audience; when an 
outside scene is being used turn the green side toward the 
audience; These screens should be hinged just as 
Japanese screens are and should be firmly covered with 
brown and green burlap ordenim. Published by the 
Century Co., New York City, price $1.20. No royalty 


COSTUMES 


For costumes sec Montgomery’s and Eggleston's 
Illustrated Histories of the United States See also the 
illustrated edition of Mary Johnston's To Have and To 
Hold. Invaluable for court costumes, Indian costumes, 
settlers costumes and sailors costumes is the Illustrated 
Story of Pocahontas by E. Boyd Smith to be found 
in most libraries. Published by Houghton, Mifflin 
Co., Boston, Mass 

’ 
RECITATIONS 

Pocahontas by William Makepeace Thackeray, to be 
found in Thackeray's complete works, or in Poems of 
American History edited by Burton Stevenson. Pub- 
lished by Houghton, Mifflin Co., Boston, Mass. 

ae First AMERICAN SatLtors by Wallace Rice. The 
first four verses only to be fund on page 35 of Poems of 
American History, edited by Burton Stevenson. 

A reference to Powhatan is made in a stirring poem 
called Dust of the Plains by William Rose Benet, to be 
found in the Century Magazine for March, 1920 

For spirited recitations for boys of high school ages 
ages with sweep, fire and swing, see Songs of the Cavaliers 
und Roundheads by Walter Thornbury, to be found in his 
poetical works or in any complete collection or anthology 
of nineteenth century English poetry The three best of 
these are Sally from Coventry, The Cavalier’s Escape and 
The Three Scars. 


FIVE FOOT BOOKSHELF” THAT WILL BE USE- 
FUL TO TEACHERS 


BaRNaBY Lee by Richart Bennett. Century Com- 
pany, New York City, (juvenile 

Bic JoHn BaLpwin by Vance Wilson. Henry Holt 
& Co., NewYork City 

History OF THE UNITED STATES FOR SCHOOLS, by 
Frank A. Hill. Houghton, Mifflin Co., Boston, Mass 

Joun O'’JamMEsTOwN by Vaughn Kester (out of print 
but can be found in most libraries) 

Mistress Brent by Lucy M. Thurston, Scribners, 
New York City 

My Lavy Pocanontas by J. E. Cook. Houghton, 
Mifflin Co., Boston, Mass 

OxLp VirGIntiA AND Her Nercupors by John Fisk 
Houghton, Mifflin Company, Boston, Mass 

Sir CuHrisTorpHER by Maud Wilder Goodwin. Little, 
Brown & Co., Boston, Mass 

Srories OF AMERICAN EXpLoreRs by William F. 
Gordy, New York City (juvenile) 

Tue Story or Pocanontas by E. Boyd Smith 
Houghton, Mifflin Co., Boston, Mass., (juvenile) 

To Have anv To Ho.p by Mary Johnston. Hough- 
ton, Mifflin Co., Boston, Mass 


MATERIAL FOR STORY-TELLING 
Firry Famous Stories Reroip by James Baldwin 
American Book Co., New York City 
Srories oF Our Country by James Johonnot A mer- 
ican Book Co., New York City 
PLAYS AND PAGEANTS FOR ADULTS 
Tue Piterims. This pageant was published in the 


May number of the Woman’s Home Companion. It can 
be produced by cities, towns or villages, making it as 
elaborate or simple as desired. It requires a cast of from 
150 to 500 men, women and children. If your news 
dealer will not order this number for you, address Mailing 
Department, Woman's Home Companion, 381 Fourt} 
Avenue, New York City, enclosing a post office order 
This pageant deals with the early settlement of the Pil 
grims at Plymouth, where one of the Pilgrims, half 
dreaming over his book, sees a vision of America in the 
future years. Through this vision all the great men and 
women of America appear, thus making the pageant 
relate definitely to the whole country, north, east, south 
and west. The pageant contains dialogue, pantomine 
tableaux and processional effects as well as symboli 
dances, folk dances, et« Full stage directions and 
practical suggestions for the costumes accompany the 
pageant text Noroyalty. 

A Rose o’PitymovutsH Town by Beulah Marie Dix and 
Evelyn Greenleaf Sutherland, can be ordered fron 
Samuel French, 28 West 38th Street, New York City, 
price 50 cents A play in four acts, 4 male and 4 femak 
characters. Two scene settings; one a Pilgrim interior, 
the other a wood in Plymouth; or can be given in one in- 
terior scene if desired. Plays two hours. Has had 
professional production and very wide use A charming, 
poetic and highly interesting play, absolutely authentic 
Filled with dramatic suspense. It tells the story of Rose 
de la Noye, Pilgrim of French descent, who plays havoc 
with the hearts of Pilgrim men; and who comes near 
marrying the wrong man through a lovers’ misunder- 
standing. The play is replete with picturesque situa- 
tions, and has much humor. Pilgrim costumes. There 
is a royalty of ten dollars for performances by amateurs 
but the play is well worth it. Full directions for cos 
tuming and staging 

STaNDISH OF StTanpi8H by Annie Russell Marbk 
published by Houghton Mifflin Company, Boston, 
Massachusetts, at $1.00. A dramatization of Jane G 
Austin’s novel of that name. The play is in three acts 
and six scenes, with one interior used throughout Five 
female and five male characters. The play tells the 
romance of Priscilla, John Alden, and Miles Standish 
There is a secondary love story; and a good deal of in- 
terest is developed by the comedy character of Desire 
Minter. The play is authentic, and the dialogue lifelike 
and full of quaint turns of speech. Full descriptions of 
scene setting and action. $5.00 royalty 

Ture CovurtsHip oF Mites Stanpisu by Eugene W 
Presbry. A play in one act dramatizing the Longfellow 
story, published by Samuel French, 28 West 38th Street, 
New York City, at 25 cents. It has two male and tw« 
female characters. The scene is a Pilgrim interior 
Pilgrim costumes. Easy to give Plays 25 minutes 
No royalty. 

PLAYS AND PAGEANTS FOR YOUNG PEOPLE 


In THE Goop OLD Days by Nora Archibald Smith fron 
Plays, Pantomi nes ar d Tableauz for Childre n publishe d 
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by Moffat, Yard & Co., New York City, price $1.00 net 
rhis is a one-act play with four scenes, for which one in- 
terior scene can be used throughout. It has prologues 
spoken by Father Time and his Hour Glass. It might al- 
most be called a short play in four acts for children 
Five boys and 2 girls. Ages run from 11 to 15 years 
Plays about an hour. Concerns the adventures of two 
children of today who craw! through an ancient fireplace 
into Yesterday, and find themselves in stern Pilgrim 
times. The pleasures children have today compared to 
what they had then are interestingly and amusingly 
shown. Excellent authentic dialogue and humorous 
situations. A very fine play for children. No royalty 

A Litrce PitGrims’ Procress by C. D. Mackay, 
published by Samuel French, 28 West 38th Street, New 
York City, price 25 cents. One act play. Setting, a 
a Pilgrim interior. Eight boys, 4 girls, in ages ranging 
from 8 to 13 years. This is a morality play, after the 
manner of Bunyan’'s Pilgrim's Progress. A little Pilgrim 
at Dame Decision’s Inn meets with False Pride, Honesty, 
Steadfastness, etc Authentic dialogue. No royalty 

Pue First THANKSGIVING DINNER by Majorie Benton 
Cook. Oneact play. Could be arranged so that it could 
be given indoors or outdoors; but preferably indoors 
Seven boys and 3 girls of 12 to 14 years of age. Plays 24 
minutes. Can be ordered from the Drama League Book 
Shop, 7 East 42nd Street, New York City, price 35 cents 
No royalty 

FINDING THE MayFLOoweEnrs by Blanche Proctor Fisher, 
published by Walter H. Baker and Company, 5 Hamilton 
Place, Boston, Mass., price 15 cents. A play in one act 
Seven girls, or if the prologue is included, 8 girls and 1 boy 
AgesStol4 years. Plays 25 minutes. Scene: interior 
of a Pilgrim home The play concerns the hunt for the 
first mayflowers, and has a surprise ending. There is 
considerable humor in the play An excellent play for a 
cast ofallgirls. Noroyalty 

Tue Lire or THe Corn An Indian drama in 5 
dances with authentic Indian music and choruses. Can 
be found in Indian Games and Dances with Native Songs 
by Alice C. Fletcher, published by C. C. Birchard & 
Company, Boston, Mass., price $1.00. This is a superb 
bit of Indian pantomine. This particular dance-drama 
is that of the Omaha tribe; but as the corn dance and 
eremonial was used by all North American Indians, it is 
idaptable for purposes of the Tercentenary celebration 
In the ethnological notes to Longfellow's Hiawatha will be 
found a description of an ancient dance of the corn as 
given by the Indian tribes of the Eastern seaboard. The 
Life of the Corn is simply a variant of this dance It is 
rich in color and dramatic effect, with Indian and sym- 
bolic costumes which are indicated in the text At least 
0 young people, from 12 to 20 years of age, can take part 
init. As many more as desired can participate. There 
must be seven special ‘dance leaders’’ who are skilled in 
dancing and pantomine. There should be an accom- 
panying chorus of at least 25 voices. Words, music and 
full description of each dance are given. This is essen- 
tially a drama for outdoor production. No royalty 

Tue Piverim INTERLUDE from Patriotic Plays and 
Pageants by C. D. Mackay, published by Henry Holt and 
Company, 19 West 44th Street, New York City, price 
$1.35 This is an outdoor play in one act Ten boys and 
three girls ranging in age from 8 to 14 years. Pilgrim 
and Indian costumes. The play contains an Indian solo 
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dance. It relates the story of how Priscilla Mullins 
taught a little Indian girl to spin. Dialogue and cos- 
tumes authentic. Easy to produce. No royalty 


TABLEAUX 


The Pilgrims captive in the market place in Boston 
England 

The Pilgrims in Holland. At Leyden. Embarking 
from Delft Haven 

The departure from Southampton, England. (Her: 
the English Merry Makers who were not Pilgrims had 
their Morris Dances.) 

Indian Life; war dance; moon dance; Indian maidens 

The treaty with Massasoit 

A tea party of Ye Olde Tyme (1670) 

To these may be added the Pilgrims’ Farewell; the 
Courtship of Miles Standish; the wedding of Priscilla 
Mullins; the arrival of Squanto in Plymouth colony 
The Perry pictures will be an aid in staging tableaux 
Send for illustrated catalogue of Perry Picture Company, 
Malden, Mass 

RECITATIONS 

Tue LANDING OF THE PILGRiMs by Felicia Hemans to be 
found in any collection of her poems in most school books 

THe MayFriower by Alfred Noyes, a superb poem 
which will appear in the Delineator Magazine in May. 

Portions of *‘Oh, Pioneers!’’ by Walt Whitman to be 
found in most libraries 

Selections from the Courtship of Miles Standish by 
Longfellow to be found in most libraries 

MUSIC 


AMERICA THE BeautiFuL by Katherine Lee Bates is 
excellent for community singing and suitable for Pilgrims 

AMERICA 

A Miuecuty Fortress 1s our Gop, Martin Luther's 
hymn 

Gone 1s Now THE SULLEN WINTER. Pilgrim chant to 
be found on page 27 of Patriotic Plays and Pageants by C 
D. Mackay. This can be sung to the tune of Oxford 

Other songs are an old marching song ol the lowlands 
called Fortune, My Foe, Why Dost Thou Frown On Me?? 
There is an old time ring to O Hush Thee My Babie by 
Sullivan which makes it possible for this celebration 

Indian songs will be found in Indian Games and Dances 
with Native Songs by Alice C. Fletcher, published by C 
C. Birchard and Company, Boston, Mass. for $1.00 

For instrumental music see New England Idylls by 
Edward MacDowell, price $1.25 Woodland Sketche 


>. 


from an Indian Lodge by Edward MacDowell, price $1.25 





both published by G. Schirmer, 8 East 42nd Street, New 
York City 
BOOKS ON COSTUMES 

Two Centuries oF CostuME IN AMERICA by Alice 
Morse Earle 

CosTUMES AND Scenery by C. D. Mackay 

Eggleston's History oF THE UNITED STATES 

ScHoou History by Hart, published by the American 
Book Company, Washington Square, New York City 
gives good plates in color 

Mary or Piymovuts by James Otis, published by the 
American Bock Company, Washington Square, New 
York City, at 44 cents gives splendid illustrations of 
Pilgrim and Indian properties, costumes, and interiors, 
and exteriors. 


Any well illustrated Bunyan’s Pilgrim's Progres 
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Materials for Pilgrims’ costumes will be found in 


cotton cambric, unglazed; canton flannel; and cotton rep 
It is a mistake to think as some people do, that the Pil 
black, but also 


dark green, blue, gray, gray-green, and warm shades of 


grims always wore black They wore 
maroon and bronze-brown All Pilgrim women wore 


aps and their hair tucked up underthem. Pilgrim girls 


wore their hair tucked under capsalso. Pilgrim men and 
boys wore their hair ‘boxed 


From the Dennison Tissue Paper Company in any city 


where there is a branch of it. Red brick paper at 25 cents 
1 roll can be obtained Chis is excellent for Pilgrim fire- 
places at a late date, 1635 and on For earlier date there 





is gray stone paper for chimney places which can be 
bulked over rolled up newspapers to look just like a stone 
hearth ['wenty-five cents a roll, 3 yards to the roll 
Address Dennison Paper 
27th Street, New York City 

PILGRIM TERCENTENARY 
D’ARCY 


Company, 5th Avenue and 


CONSTANCI Mackay, COMMUNITY SERVIC! 
INCORPORATED) 

here is to be a nation-wide celebration of the Pilgrim 
lercentenary in the United States continuing throughout 
1920 The following suggestions are given for making 
the celebration tie up in every possible way with the work 
ot communities 

Libraries (Pilgrim Bibliography, Displays, et: 
Games 
Community Music and Singing 
Folk Dancing 
Story Telling 
Drama 
Recitations 
\ clear understanding as to the difference between Pil- 


grims and Puritans printed and placed where it can be 


Che actual difference between the Pilgrims and the 





Puritans was that the i 
sought the New World in « 


ship God according to the dictates of their consciences 


ns were Separatists and 


rder to have freedom to wor 


while the Puritans desired no separation from the church 
itself only from the abuses of the church, and sought 
nly to reform it The Pilgrims were the first advocates 
f freedom of conscience and believed in a free religion as 


in act of obedience to God only 


Fron by Dr. B Scott Chamberlain of the 
/ I tf VW H iS by Eng 
LIBRARIES 
l Pi m b } try, plays, pageants, 
recitations, music, romance, history, costume and refer- 
ence works relating to the Pilgrims A tentative list of 


these is here suggested 

A Litre Captive Lap by Beulah Marie Dix, published 
by the Century Company, New York City 

4 LirrLe Piierim’s ProGeress, a play by C. D. Mac- 
kay, published by Samuel French, New York City 
Austin, published 
by the Pilgrim Book Shop, Plymouth, Mass 


\ NamMeLess NOBLEMAN by Jane G 


\ Rose o’ Ptymoutsn Town, a play by Beulah Marie 
Dix and Evelyn Greenleaf Sutherland may be obtained 
through Samuel French, New York City. 

A Story or THE PriGrims by Roland Usher, published 
by Macmillan Company, New York City 

Betty ALDEN by Jane G. Austin, published by the Pil- 
gtim Book Shop, Plymouth, Mass 
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FINDING THE MaYFLOwERS, a play by Blanche Proctor 
Fisher, published by Walter Baker and Company, Boston, 
Mass 

FounpDEeRS or Our Country, by F. E. Coe 


Miles Standish, 


con- 


taining the story of Captain of Ply- 


mouth, published by the American Book Company, New 
York City 
Four AMERICAN INDIANSby Whitney and Perry rhis 


contains the story of King Phillip and Massasoit and his 
two sons, published by the American Book Company, 
New York City 

INDIAN GAMES AND Dances, by Alice C 
published by C. C 
Mass 

Mary or Ptymovurts by James Otis, published by the 
American Book Company, New York City 


PLAYS AND PaGeants by C. D 


Fletche ?, 


Birchart and Company, Boston, 


PATRIOTIC Mackay 
ontains a Pilgrim play 

Pitertm™’s Proa:ess by John Bunyan (Good for 
costumes 

Scuoo. History by Hart, published by the American 
Book Company, New York City, cé 


illustrations 


ntains colored 


STANDISH OF STANDISH by Jane G 
Boston 


AMERICAN LIFE AN 


Austin, published by 
Mass 


ADVENTURE by 


Houghton Mifflin Company, 

STORIES OF 
Edward Eggleston, containing stories of women in 
Indian Wars, published by the American Book Company, 
New York City 

Tne Covurtsuipe oF Mites Stanpisx by Longfellow, 
published by Houghton Mifflin Company, Boston, Mass 
Mites STaNnDisuH by Eugene 


French, New 


Tue CouRTSHIP OF 
Presbry, a play, published by Samuel 
Yor . City 

Two CENTURIES OF CosTUME in 
Moore Earl 

2 Decorations for the bookshe 4 long 
n which is prettily labeled Ye Pilgrim 


Book Shelf At top of this placard a Pilgrim woman 


America by Alice 


strip ot 
white cardboard « 
reading a book, at foot of it a Pilgrim man reading a 
book 
Displays 
a) The following pictures can be 
Malden, Mass., 


stumes of the Pilgrims rhe pictures are size 10 x 12, 


rdered from the 


Perry Pictures Company, illustrating 


price seven cents each No 


order is accepted for less 
, and a money order must be sent with the letter 
of the Pilgrims by Weir 


f the Pilgrims by Rothernel 


than five 
1331 Embarkat 
1332 Landing « 

grim Exiles by Boughton 

1337. John Alden and Priscilla by Boughton 

1339 Pilgrims Going to Chur 


J h by Boughton 
b Pictures by Remington 


Some pictures in strong 
olor showing scenes of Indian life are not only appro- 
priate but in fine contrast to the quiet colored Pilgrim 
They 


should be scenes that might be in New England, such as 


scenes Chese scenes should not be of the plains 
ah Indian with a canoe; an Indian praying to the Great 
Spirit; an Indian hunting; et« 

A half a dozen dolls, 
One doll, 
The other dolls 
should be ranged against a little hollock which can be 


ce) Pilgrim Scene with dolls 
six or seven inches high dressed like Pilgrims. 


a Pilgrim man, should be in the stocks 


made by covering some books with green canton flannel 
The dolls can stand against this 
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(d) Posters. There may be posters specially de- 


signed by local artists, showing special scenes from 
Pilgrim life 

(e) Models of tiny stages showing the settings for 
Pilgrim plays 4 Pilgrim interior, with brown walls, 
stone hearth and brown furniture is suggested 


GAMES 
Pilgrim and Indian 

Pitegrim Games: How to Play Stool Ball Extract 
from “Mary of Plymouth"’ by James Otis. American 
Book Company, Washington Square, New York City 
Price 50 cents.) 

“TI know not if my friend Hannah has seen the game of 
stoolball as it is played in our village of Plymouth, be- 
cause those among us who take part in it use no sticks 
nor bats, but strike the ball only with their hands. Of 
course, we have no real stools here as yet, because of the 
labor necessary to make them, when a block of wood 
serves equally well on which to sit; but the lads who play 
the game take a short piece of puncheon board, and, 
bring three holes in it, put therein sticks to serve as legs 

These they place upon the ground behind them, and 
he who throws the ball strives to hit the stool rather than 
the player, who is allowed only to use his hands in 
warding it off. Whosesoever stool has, been hit must 
himself take the ball, throwing it, and continuing at 
such service until he succeeds in striking another's stool.”’ 

INDIAN Games: (From Indian Games and Dances by 
Alice C. Fletcher, published by C. C. Birchard & Co 
Price, $1.00 

Properties: One double-ball; as many sticks as 
players; red and yellow head-bands, equal in number, for 
the two sides of players. Directions: The double-ball 
should be made in the following manner. A strip of 
leather or of strong, closely woven brown cloth from 
fifteen to twenty inches long. For six inches from both 
ends the strip should be about seven inches wide; the por- 
tion of the strip between these wide ends should be about 
three inches wide. The wide ends are to form the 
pouches, and the narrower middle section the band to 
connect the two pouches The two edges of the strip 
should be lapped and strongly sewed the entire length of 
the strip, except a small opening about an inch long left 
on the side of each of the pouches. Through this open- 


ing the pour hes are filled with dry sand, then the edges 


re securely sewed together so that no sand can escape 
[hese pouches are the “‘balls."’ The sides of the pouches 
should be decorated with designs painted in bright colors 
ind a little tuft or tassel of red yarn fastened at the mid- 
dle of the bottom of the pouch The sticks should be 
about thirty-two inches long, not too heavy and some- 
what pointed at one end that is slightly curved. Each 
stick should be marked by an individual device so that 
it can be claimed by its owner 

Two wickets, made by crotched poles about five and a 
half to six feet high, having a bar fastened across the top, 
are placed in line with each other, one at the East, the 
other at the West, and as far apart as the limits of the 
grounds will permit. A red streamer to be tied to the 
eastern wicket and a yellow streamer to the western 
wicket. 

The players are divided into two parties of equal num- 
bers and lots should be drawn to decide which side shall 
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have the eastern goal, and all of that side must wear red 
head-bands; the other side must wear yellow head-bands 
to show that theirs is the western goal 

An umpire must be chosen, to whom be longs the duty 
o f tossing the ball when necessary; to kee p the score, and 
to settle any disputes 

To make a point the ball must be tossed so as to hang 
on the cross bar of the wicket An agreement must be 


made as to how many points shall constitute the game 


Tue Game 

The players stand in two rows about fifteen to twenty 
feet apart, one color on one side, the other color opposite 
The Umpire takes a place between the two lines and as 
near as possible to the middle of the rows. When all are 
in readiness, the double-ball is tossed by the Umpire 
straight up into the air, and all those whose places ars 
near the middle of the rows watch the descent of the 
“ball,"’ and try to catch on their sticks the connecting 
cord of the double-ball. If one succeeds, she tries to 
send it down the line toward the goal of her side; those 
of the opposite side try to prevent success to this move- 
ment and to send the ‘‘ball” in the other direction. The 
“ball” should not be allowed to touch the ground from 
the time it is tossed until it is lodged on the wicket The 
side that lets the “ ball’’ fall to the ground loses a count, 
and the side that keeps the “ball” up untilit reaches the 
goal scores two points, equal to four counts 

Follow My Leader: This game is widely played among 
the Indian tribes, particularly by the boys, and also by 
the girls. The Leader improvises the steps and the 
movements, which all who follow must repeat and keep 
time to the song. It has been handed down from one 
generation of young folk to another—for how many, 
“nobody knows.”’ 

Song Follow my Leader where’er he goes 

What he'll do next, nobody knows 

The Game: 
yame must go where he goes, dance as he dances, move 
the arms, hands and feet as he does. The skipping and 


4 leader is chosen, and all who join in the 


dancing must be in exact time with the song that all-must 
sing. The game gives opportunity for fancy steps 


winding intricate figures, “‘cutting capers’’ and merry 


pranks 
Mos 
Music A full list of music is appended to the list of 
drama 
DANCES 


The Pilgrims did not allow dancing; but Indian dances 
and ceremonials are appropriate to the period A full 


list of these is given with the list of drama 


Srory TELLING 

A Story Teller in Pilgrim costume should visit libraries, 
schools, parks, playgrounds, parish houses, ete. Ex- 
cellent material for story telling will be found in Mary of 
Plymouth by James Otis, published by the American Book 
Company, Washington Square, New York City, price 
44 cents. This is filled with excellent short material 
tecitations appropriate for Story Tellers will be found 
in the List of Drama, which includes pageants, plays, 
tableaux, recitations, dances, ceremonials and music 
Community Service (Incorporated) 1 Madison Avenue, 
New York City 
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The November Sandtable 


LANDING OF THE PILGRIMS 


HE problems for this month’s 
sandtable are to be worked out 
in connection with the following respec- 
tive subjects. 
I. READING. 

In second and third grades, ‘Colonial 
Children”’ is suggested to be used either as a 
supplementary reader or as a story to be read 
by the teacher. 

Il. NumBer Work. 

1. Log Cabin. Use 6’ x 9” paper or better 
9’’x 12”. Review folding of square or use 
actual measurements. From square, fold six- 
teen fold pattern, as in figure 1. Cut door 
1144” x 1”, also window 1” square. During 
drawing period indicate logs with crayolas or 
pencil. Use the remaining 3’ x6” piece of 
paper to make chimney. Indicate stones as in 
figure 1. Paste chimney to end of house. Fold 
A over B at both ends of roof. Ends of cabin 
will lap over each other slightly. 

2. Cradle. Figure 2. Use any size oblong 
Pupils measure. Fold square. Use square for 
body of cradle and remaining piece for the two 
rockers. Insert rockers into slits A and B. 

3. Loom for Rag Rug. Use very heavy 
cardboard 6x 9’’. Place vertically on desk. 
Draw line 4 inch from top and bottom across 
board, and on these two lines mark off with 
ruler half inches starting % inch and ending 14 
inch from end. Perforate dots. With cord or 
twine and darning needle string as for weaving. 
Use strips of rags 9 inches long and one inch 
wide for weavers. Tie ends in double knots as 
the weavers will extend over the edge of loom. 
The weaving of rug should be done at the seat 
work time as it will be found to be excellent 
and profitable ‘“busy’’ work for the entire 
month, and when once begun very little further 
help from the teacher will be necessary. 

4. Mayflower. See Figure 3. From 6x6 
square, fold sixteen fold pattern or use measure- 
ments. Place working drawings on board and 
fold on dotted lines and cut on heavy lines. 
Turn up bottom and fold in the inserts A and B. 
See Figure 4 for finished Mayflower. 


III. Arr. 

1. Costume Design. Pilgrim Maid. Use 
t’’x 6” oblong. Fold and cut as in figures ¢ 
and 6. Fold a4’ x 8” piece of paper in center 
across and cut dress double, fold coming at top. 
Color dark gray or brown. Cap, collar and 
cuffs to be made from oblongs 3” x 114” as 
shown in group 8 (based on circle). Cut apron 
free hand. Dress doll as in figure 7. 

2. Picture Study. Use the Perry pictures, 
“Pilgrim Exiles’’ by Boughton, or “ Pilgrims 
Going to Church”’ by Boughton, or “The May- 
flower in Plymouth Harbor”’ by W. F. Halsall. 
IV. NATURE. 

Study wild turkey, deer, pumpkin, etc. 

V. Seat Work (Undirected). 

Weave rag rugs. Model or cut wild turkeys, 
pilgrim fathers, mothers, guns, high hats, foot 
stoves, etc. 

ASSEMBLING OF SANDTABLE 

Use rugged, rocky setting, pine 
trees, sea at one side with rocky 
shore. Teacher selects thirteen of best 
cabins previously made and _ pupils 
arrange in village. Construct stockade 
around entire village for defence; also 
construct and place a fort or common 
house. Select best Mayflower for 
ocean. Arrange paper doll pilgrims 
going to church. Place wild turkeys in 
trees, wild animals in forest, pumpkins 
and corn in fields. 

Just before Thanksgiving day the 
teacher should tell story of the “ First 
Thanksgiving Day” after which the 
sandtable may be transformed some- 
what. Some of the cabins may be 
removed and some trees taken out to 
give more space. Some pupil will 
volunteer to make a rude wooden table 
and benches for the feast. Some of the 
Indian dolls made in October were used 


conte 
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as guests of the Pilgrims in our class. 
These were placed around the table 
while the Pilgrim doll mothers served 
the feast. Clay bowls, turkeys, paper 
pumpkin pies, previously saved from 
seat work, were placed on the table. 

An ordinary pasteboard box, set on 
side with front removed will furnish a 
pilgrim kitchen, or perhaps a bedroom 
where such articles as the rag rugs and 
cradles previously made may be placed. 

A THANKSGIVING DRAMATIZATION 

ENTERTAINMENT 

Primary teachers are sometimes con- 
fronted with the question as to what 
form of entertainment should be given 
at Thanksgiving time. Perfectly willing 
to give up the old time “speech and 
song”’ entertainment which requires 
extra work on the part of both pupil and 
teacher, the latter are now 
look elsewhere for something “new.”’ 
The writer, from previous experience 
has found the pupils eager to take part 
in a dramatization of “The First 
Thanksgiving Day.”’ 

From the knowledge previously 
gained from the sandtable story, very 
little help from the teacher was neces- 
sary in our class. A few days before 
Thanksgiving the A class, grade two, 
was asked to be prepared on the 
afternoon before Thanksgiving day to 
impersonate Indians. The B class was 
asked to appear as Pilgrims. From the 
knowledge obtained by dressing the 
Indian and Pilgrim dolls, again it 
unnecessary for offer 
suggestions asw as seen when they ap- 


ager to 


was 
teacher to any 
peared on the eventful afternoon with 
toma- 
hawks, borrowed Indian suits, newspaper 


“overpainted” faces, wooden 
Pilgrim caps, cuffs, beebee guns, etc. 
‘The dramatization began with the 


day before Thanksgiving. The mothers 
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and children were seen busily engaged in 
cutting paper pumpkins, baking paper 
or clay pies or popping corn; while the 
Pilgrim fathers were sent to the forest 
wild turkeys. A 
drawn on the board by the teacher on 


to shoot tree was 
whose branches was placed, or pasted, 
the group of paper turkeys previously 
cut during seat work time. The teacher 
placed the Pilgrim fathers in a straight 
line one back of the other. The ever 
ready bean bag was used as a gun. 
Each father in turn took a throw or shot 
at the turkeys; and as the fowls were 
shot they taken home to the 
Pilgrim mothers for preparation for 


the feast. 


were 


And thus everything was in readiness 
for the early church going on the follow- 
ing morning. The B Pilgrims 
after a brief night’s sleep arose early and 
marched to church, in single file, headed 
drummer. Upon arriving the 
fathers and mothers quickly and silently 
took seats on one side of the church and 


class 


by a 


the children on the other, no one having 
forgotten his clay or paper foot stove. 
One pupil as preacher arose and sangone 
line of a familiar song and the congre- 
gation repeated same, and so on. This 
was followed by an impromptu sermon 
by the preacher, a sermon which was 
supposed to have lasted several hours as 
was indicated by the man operating the 
“egg-timer hour glass.’’ The tithing 
man with his long pole with a rabbit’s 
tail or foot on one end and a knob on the 
other, was kept busy trying to keep the 
cold and benumbed members awake 
or chastising some giggling, youthful 
offender. After services the stiffened 
Pilgrims marched wearily home to be 
later joined by the friendly A class 
Indians; then the feast of real apples, 
contributed by the pupils, began. 
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completed 
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Leaves from an Art Teacher’s Diar 
y 


PART 


ey*. 29. Discouragements some- 
times are larger than the results 
justify. Adverse criticism, however, is 
beginning to both antagonize and en- 
courage me. I have strongly resolved 
that no one of my children shall be 
poured into a standard mould of 
westhetic problems. Iam asked, ‘‘ What 
do you do about exhibits?”’ Exhibits? 
Every lesson is an exhibit in the process 
as wellasthe result. Ifthe fourth grade 
deem this, their own stage scenery, 
adequate for their purposes after care- 
ful discussions and suggestions both by 
teacher and pupils, then that is an 
exhibit of fourth grade work. I make 
no apologies for crudity. I remember, 
when I was a child, how five or six of the 
best drawings were selected for the 
final show, were “touched up”’ by the 
supervisor and viewed by instructors 
and laymen with only one viewpoint: 
“That is good” —meaning technical neat- 
ness and accuracy. The grade teachers 
would labor, dictate to prepare “results” 
for the ever critical eye of the art 


‘ 


teacher. 

Nov. 5. I have heard today of a 
criminal lesson (criminal is too mild a 
word). An energetic young woman, 
teaching second grade and whose atti- 
tude toward her work and children is one 
of large capacity for educational growth, 
was asking me to aid her in planning 
lessons in handwork which should grow 
naturally out of the subject matter of 
her grade. She remarked timidly, “ You 
know, all this has to be done outside of 
the art period.” 


I] 


“Tt does?”’ | exclaimed, surprised. 

“Oh yes, we must use the art period 
for work assigned by the art teacher.” 

“What does she assign?’”’ 

“Oh, copying a page in a new drawing 
book.”’ 

It so happened that the page men- 
tioned was exquisite in color and de- 
sign, but was made up of colored paper 
squares laid together forming two figures 
in action. 

“How did you present this lesson?’’ I 
asked. 

“T had to draw a large diagram on the 
blackboard, number each square and 
say, ‘Lay square one here, square two 
here, square three here,’ until it was 
completed. We worked after school, 
late. Of course, the results were all 
perfectly like the book.”’ 

“Yes,” heaving a sigh, “they must 
have been.”’ 

“Tt’s so discouraging to try to apply 
one’: knowledge to real children—I 
know that half inch squares are too 
small for them.” 

“Bless you, both you and the children 
shou d be given a croix de guerre for 
patience. ”’ 

The art teacher ‘under whom” she 
worked was graduated from one of our 
best known art schools—a fine little 
lady, with a strong feeling for the 
esthetic but with no knowledge of 
children. Why? Partly because the 
school in which she received her training 
had never thought to emphasize that 
side, but had stressed art-art-art- to 
train artists, not American citizens. We 
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have a long road to travel toward real 
democracy. 

Dec. 2. How 
shall I present them? I used to sit at 
my desk night after night and plan a 
series of logical problems ranging from 
first to eighth grades, each one more 
difficult than the preceding so as to 
make the first grade calendar and the 
eighth grade blotter pad at enough vari- 
ance to feel my work well organized! 
Very, very logical but just like a system 
of drawing books, incorrectly used- 


Christmas presents! 


same arrangement of subjects, more 
difficult each year, What shall I do? 
The teacher in grade one entered, 

“How many calendar pads are we 
going to need this year?”’ 

“Calendars again?’’—reproachfully. 

“T know of nothing simpler.” 

“Why, my dear, use your same 
philosophy for Christmas that you have 
been working out. My children are 
already making gifts during their free 
periods. Come down a moment and 
see what is happening—I came up to 
ask you.” 

On the floor was a busy group of 
first-graders, paste, scissors, crayons and 
manila paper. 

“What are you making?”’ 

“A doily!”’ (a large irregular circle 
with dots of blue and orange near the 
edge showing a good feeling for design.) 

I always thought that design could 
only be the culmination of a labored 
lesson or series of lessons about balance, 
rhythm, variety. I was ashamed! Here 
it was before me 
produced. Yes, I know, I have been 
building on the ignorance of children 
rather than on their knowledge. They 
need me for suggestion and inspiration, 
not hard and fast direction. 


almost instinctively 


I watched 
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for fifteen minutes, fascinated, listening 
to: “I’m going to use red and green. 
Don’t you know, the five-and-ten-cent 
store windows do,” and “Oh, so’m I; 
yellow doesn’t show plain.” Then, 
“Put a black line around it.’’ This 
last suggestion I have found so often in 
free periods—the child uses the heavy 
line around the sun or a lemon because 
he feels that yellow and manilla paper 
are nearly of one value. 

I turned toward the 


see, 


teacher. “I 
I must give up my regular art 
periods in here and let you guide them 
I’ve spent too much time bothering 
them about paste spots on green paper. 
They seem to have no trouble alone. 
That’s real teaching; if you need me, 
I’ll be here.”’ I turned to go, when 
she called me back: “Why not make 
up a few gifts in the mediums the 
children are using, the same things they 
are making and that they created. 
They will perhaps imitate your tech- 
nique, but that will help them arrive 
at the end they desire.” 

“T’ll do that, and I’m going to try the 
same idea in the other grades.”’ 

Dec. 4. This morning I went to my 
sixth, seventh and eighth grades with 
this presentation: 

“Class, this year we shall try a differ- 
ent plan in making gifts. I want you 
to make a list of the following material 
which you may use.”’ (Here I dictated 
colors and sizes of papers, kinds of 
poster paints, paste, cloth, 
and all else.) 

Here I was interrupted by, “‘ May we 
use material from home?”’ from some- 
one already 
choice. 


-ardboard 
anticipating individual 


“Certainly, now comes your part 
you are to decide for whom and for what 
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purpose your gift is to serve; as far 
possible, try to do your planning at 
home. In tomorrow’s lesson I shall 
help you with your plan.” 

At first, I thought: ‘“‘ Your problem 
is enormous, my dear lady. One will 
wish to make a whisk broom holder, 
another a checkerboard, still another a 
But 
my thoughts matched not at all what 
did happen. Somehow, the group idea 


was present and only three different 


candle-shade or a telephone pad. 


objects were planned in grade seven. 
In grade six, part of the room wanted to 
make kodak albums with loose leaves; 
some others brought ivory from home to 
be decorated with enamel paints; and 
still others wished to make greetings 
andenvelopes. Naturally, their choices 
were governed not only by what they 
made before but also by what was seen 
in the downtown shops. 

Dec. 11. For a time the Christmas 
work looked hopeless. I mistook very 
often the thinking process for idleness. 
I had used to “clock 
methods of something being done every 
minute. That the Hohenzollern 
method, not American thought. The 
new way means that every child knows 
the why back of every step. When I 
dictated measuring kodak cover paper 
larger than the boards, the thinking had 
been done for the pupil, not by him. 
When I ask, “What relation has the 
cover paper to the cardboard?” and he 
answers, “It must be larger to allow 


been work” 


was 


laps for pasting’’—we are both on the 
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Some say the other way 
Yes, but what is the time 


right track. 
saves time. 
only to change the school- 
into an paper 
factory with each child a cog in the 


saved for 

room automatic box 

wheel. 
Dec. 1. 


January first, after two weeks of vaca- 


Vacation starts. 


tion, will see me stauncher than ever 
for the right way of teaching. It means 
hours of preparation, 


longer more 


knowledge of industries, geography, 
history, reading, more sympathetic un- 
derstanding of children (I wish I might 
know them as J. M. Barrie did when he 
wrote “Sentimental Tommy’’), more 
appreciation and help for and from the 
grade teachers; less dictation, less 
worrying over whether the children will 
appreciate the 


anxiety for technique and neatness; a 


esthetic, less over- 
big belief in individual creative thought, 
in the power of self as the birthright of 
Not 
only will each pupil, under this new 
attitude of 
training in art, but the future artist will 


all; in the education of the many. 


teachers, have a wider 


have a chance to develop without 
hurdling over don’ts all the way. 
A merry 


This has been the happiest autumn of 


Christmas! dear children. 
my teaching experience. 

Possibilities are opening and widen- 
ing. 
perspective, nature study, and a thous- 
Will Ameri- 

Watch the 


I see new light for the teaching of 


and and one other things. 
can art come into its own? 


men and women of tomorrow. 


“ARTS AND CRAFTS IN THE PUBLIC SCHOOL HAVE 


OPPORTUNITY 
ALMOST ANY 


FOR A 
OTHER 


WIDER 
WORK 


INFLUENCE THAN 
IN THE SCHOOLS.” 
William C. A. Hammel 
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Paper Cutting in the Grades 


ELLA G, 


CISSORS or crayon? Which shall 

it be? Indeed, why scissors at all, 
you ask, when the lesson should be a 
drawing lesson. So it seems to be 
necessary to consider the educational 
value of paper cutting and its place in 
the the public 
schools. 


drawing courses of 

It is generally agreed that some sub- 
jects are best taught by using paper and 
matter what the grade. 
But as a medium, it has a definite place 
in the lower grades. It permits a free- 
dom of expression, is an aid in producing 
muscular control, and it furnishes a way 


scissors, no 


to introduce color harmonies. 

A child seems to be much freer when 
using scissors, than when drawing with a 
He will exaggerate 
the size of objects when his whole arm is 
in motion, while there is the tendency to 


crayon or pencil. 


undersize objects when using crayon. 
The finger movement is much more 
liable in the latter case. 

In paper cutting it very soon becomes 
clear that there is no trusting to an 
eraser to correct an error, and that the 
whole object must be kept in mind. 
Teaching the hand to do the bidding of 
the mind must promote accuracy. 

Colors which “‘look well” together can 
easily be selected from the flat tones 
found in any standard make of construc- 
paper. And the 
taste for a more harmonious arrange- 


tion unconsciously, 


ment of colors is developed. So we feel 
that paper cutting has earned a place in 
the drawing courses. 


STEWART 


But when the paper cutting is being 
planned for the intermediate grades, one 
must consider the problem at hand. 
Wherever a flat, 
desired, paper 


decorative effect is 
cutting is a popular 
medium, because such good results can 
be obtained with little effort on the part 
of the pupil. 

Take, for instance, the problem of a 
border for the room. The subject may 
be just an old favorite such as the circus 
parade, or it may be chosen from some 
story read in class. 

A border of freehand paper cutting 
may be done by pupils in a third and 
fourth grade The had 
not yet come to our town, but past ex- 


room. circus 
periences told by the more venturesome 
pupils, created the proper spirit. As 
nearly as possible, toned construction 
paper corresponding to the real color of 
the various distributed. 

A model, prepared by the supervisor, 
was hung in the front of the room. 


animals was 


These ideas were collected from several 
art publications for this occasion. The 
room was divided by rows and each row 
assigned a portion of the model. Any- 
one was allowed to choose a part more to 
his liking. Originality was encouraged, 
and one ingenious boy designed the 
spotted ponies, drawing a white wagon 
and having as driver a jaunty, little 
monkey. 

The various trappings, including blan- 
kets, the the 
monkeys were cut from contrasting 
Care was taken that the color 


harness, and coats on 


colors. 
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At regular inter- 
vals tones of red, blue, and yellow were 
repeated, but no crude color was used. 
The cuttings were mounted on a black 
construction paper, 
eighteen inches. 
cised in pasting. 
This problem proved to be one which 
was very interesting as well as educa- 
tional. A knowledge of animal form 
was gained which no doubt creates a 
keener appreciation of the real animals 
when the circus does come, and the 
influence of an harmonious color ar- 
rangement cannot be overlooked. 


scheme be complete. 


size twelve by 


Great care was exer- 


A successful problem was the de- 
picting of Japanese life. Models were 
prepared by the supervisor from illus- 
trations found in a book of Japanese 
Fables, and adapted to this problem. 
The work was apportioned in a manner 
similar to the previous illustration. But 
in this case patterns were cut from 
9 x 12 inch white paper, freehand, and 
used to trace around on colored paper. 
The head, hands and dress decorations 
were cut apart from the figures, and each 
little piece laid on toned construction 
paper, corresponding to color used in 
model. It almost proved to be a Chinese 
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puzzle instead of a Japanese border, and 
it took not a little patience on the part 
of the pupils to complete the work. 
When all the parts were assembled on a 
dark brown mounting paper, a narrow 
space of background was allowed to 
show between the parts, and thus a 
peculiarly attractive effect 
duced. 


was pro- 
A complete color scheme was 
Only 


soft shades of red, blue and yellow and 


carried out in this border, also. 


their combinations were used. 

This problem brought out the fact 
that 
terest in both reading and drawing. A 


correlation meant additional in- 
clearer knowledge of Japanese charac- 
ters and a better understanding of ar- 
rangements of spots was gained. 

Since it is the silhouette we see more 
often than any of the detail of a figure 
or object, the ability to express this 
freely should be _ cultivated. 
cutting, by reason of its flat decorative 


Paper 


effect, gives this impression very quick- 
ly. 


To borrow the words of an able art 
educator, “facts of form, appearance of 
form, and of form, 
quickly and freely expressed”’ in paper 
cutting. 


decoration are 


*“THE MISSION OF ART IS MORALITY, RELIGION. IT 
IS THE FINEST EXPRESSION OF THE THOUGHT OF 


THE WHOLE OF HUMANITY.’’ 


—Rodin 
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Print-writing Should Supplant Script 


KDWARD G. NORBERY 


ITH all due respect to our boards 

of education, their teachers and 
assistants, the average person who at 
some time or other finds it necessary to 
attempt to read the handwritings of a 
variety of persons will readily admit 
that the present system of teaching does 


not stand the test of modern business 
Let us take, for example, a 


needs. 
compositor in a printing office. In 
spite of the almost universal adoption 
of the typewriter for business corre- 
spondence and copy writing, the average 
compositor receives his copy in the 
original handwriting of the author. 
Unless you have attempted work along 
similar lines it is not easy for you to 
Many 
writing in the 
in recent 


understand what he has to face. 
systems of teaching 
schools have been tried out 
years, and the compositor’s copy is sure 
to be either one of these styles or, what 
is worse, a kind of combination of these 
and undotted 


styles. Uncrossed ‘‘t’s”’ 


‘‘i’s”’ along with misspelled and jointed 
words contribute to the necessity of his 
seeking the aid of glasses at an early age. 
Undoubtedly, the compositor as well 
as the clerk, public recorder or any 
person similarly occupied would wel- 
come anything that offered the least bit 
of help toward making handwriting 
more legible. 

It seems reasonable to begin at the 
root of the matter, which may be our 
present system of teaching writing in 
the public schools. Children are not 
born with perfect eyesight. At the age 
of commencing school life, the eye is 


still immature, and oculists find upon 
study that the eyes do not reach full 
development until twelve years of age. 
In the earlier years the eye is easily and 
frequently permanently injured by im- 
proper use. There is room to believe 
that the 
writing and print, each studied sep- 


combined study of script 
arately from different angles is detri- 
The result of 
experiments and tests by the New York 
City Board of Education, Clark Uni- 
the 
Company, 


mental to the eyesight. 


versity, in Worcester, Mass., and 


American Type Founders 
show that some styles of type used in 
printing are very much more legible 
than others. A new type face known 
as the “Century Schoolbook,’’ optically 
correct, has been recently designed by 
the American Type Founders Company. 
If we were to adopt some such letter in 
would 


our textbooks, we 


attain the maximum legibility for the 


probably 
scholar to read. Now then, why not go 
a step farther and eliminate the teach- 
ing of script writing and adopt in its 
place a system of print-writing, using 
characters similar to the textbook? 

In advocating hand lettering as a 
logical substitute for script hand writing 
it is reasonable to expect such advan- 
tages (besides legibility) as a fixed 
standard, the use of the same or very 
similar characters both in hand print- 
writing and printing, the reduction of 
the amount of study and teaching by 
fifty percent, and no time wasted in 
and loops and 


joinings superfluous 


flourishes. 
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There are those who will object to 
this on the ground of “lost art,’’ beauty 
and individuality, but it is not hard to 
believe that within a few years, perhaps 
several generations, handwriting as it 
is today will be obsolete. The average 
business letter contains but a signature 
in writing, and but for the printed name 
generally found on the letter head, the 
identity even of the writer would not be 
known. Public documents, checks and 
similar legal papers contain but little 
handwriting today, and the signature so 
easily imitated has necessitated mechan- 


ical safety devices. 
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The typewriter offers a fair example 
of the appearance of a print written 
letter. Others include the work of the 
draftsmen, copy writers, designers and 
advertising lay-out men, as taught by 
the correspondence schools and _ insti- 
tutions. Many business houses request 
that important copy be “ printed.”’ 

According to historians print charac- 
ters were used by monks years before 
script writing came into vogue, as shown 
in ancient manuscripts, and were un- 
doubtedly copied by early type de- 


signers. 

















From “Che Art of the Book 


Fine writing will give 
us fine lettering wher- 
ever lettering is used, 
whether in our printed 
books, on the hoard- 
ings in the streets, in the 
advertisement columns 
of our newspapers, or 
on the monuments and 
memorials inour grave- 


~~ and churches 
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Good Ideas from Everywhere 


TEACHERS EVERYWHERE ARE INVITED TO SEND IN ORIGINAL IDEAS AND ALPHABETICON MATERIAL 


FOR THIS DEPARTMENT. 


PUBLISH IT IF POSSIBLE. 


Texana Jordan, Supervisor of Drawing, sends 
the following description of Health Poster 
problems: 

Help! is a wonderful word. So this spring 
when the call came from the school nurses and 
doctors to bring before the parents of the child- 
ren the necessity for stronger and more healthy 
children, the This 
answered by the children themselves by making 
Both teachers and children 


question was how. was 
‘health posters.” 
were so much interested in the work, they all 
felt they were working with an object in view 

health. 
before the 


round and square), object drawing, figures in 


And all phases of art were brought 


children, such as_ perspective, 
action, in color and black and white, illustra- 
tion, original mottoes and verses, and lettering. 
A clever drawing was made by one little boy, 
who represented an Arab on a camel, with the 
following verse: 

“Dates grow on the desert, 

Dates are 

Dates to little children 

Seem a dainty treat.”’ 


very sweet, 


Another one showed the interior of a room 
with furniture and rug drawn by perspective 
‘Windows 


So with pencil and brush 


and was labeled with the words, 
open at night 
more can be accomplished than by simply the 
telling, which proves how true is the saying of 
our much admired Henry Turner Bailey: 
“Draw and the child draws with you, 


Talk and you talk alone.” 


TO CELEBRATE THE 300TH ANNI- 
VERSARY OF AMERICA’S ORIGIN the 
year 1920 is doubly significant, historically. 
It marks the 300th anniversary of two impor- 
tant events which led to the founding of the 
Republic of the United States of America. One 
is the signing of the Mayflower Compact and the 
landing of the Pilgrims; and the other is the 
meeting of the first American legislative assembly. 


THE EDITORS ARE GLAD TO CONSIDER ANYTHING 


SUBMITTED AND WILL 


HELPS FOR THE GRADE TEACHERS ARE ESPECIALLY DESIRED 


On Nov. 11, 1620. in the cabin of the May- 


flower, a tiny bark lying off the Massachusetts 


coast, a little band of liberty-loving men, from 
“ Brittania,”’ 
styled the Mayflower Compact. 


entered into what history has 
This agree- 
ment bound the forty-one adult males in the 
ship’s company into a civil body politic for the 
better ordering, preserving, and furthering of 
their mutual ends. And it provided for such 
just and equal laws and offices as should be 
necessary for the general good of the colony. 
Ten days later, so records Dr. Charles W 
Eliot’s inscription on the Pilgrim Memorial 
Mass., ‘“‘the 
Mayflower, carrying 102 passengers, men and 


Monument at Provincetown, 
women and children, cast anchor in this harbor 
67 days from Plymouth, England 

“This body politic, established and main- 
tained on this bleak and barren edge of a vast 
wilderness, a state without a king or a noble, a 
church without a bishop or a priest, a demo- 
cratic commonwealth, the members of which 
were straitly tied to all care of each other's 
good, and of the whole by every one 

“With 
resolution they illustrated for the first time in 


long-suffering devotion and _ sober 
history the principles of civil and religious liber- 
ty and the practice of a genuine democracy.” 
Meantime, uninformed of the Pilgrims, 
fellow-colonists of Captain John Smith had met 
at “James City’’ (Jamestown), Virginia for the 
first American Legislative Assembly. On July 
30, 1619, they had thus broken ground for the 
foundation of the present democratic form of 
government in the United States. 
1920 


commemorated in the 


these events are being 
United 
Holland. In 


Pilgrim 


This year (in 
States, in 
England, and in August, the 


origin of the movement was cele- 


brated in England. And early in September 
meetings were held in Holland in memory of 
the Pilgrims’ sojourn in that country. 

In September, a second Mayflower set sail 
from Southampton, England, to follow to the 
American shore the path taken by the original 
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PRIMARY BOOKLET CONSTRUCTION IS A FINE PROBLEM FOR THE LITTLE FOLKS. IT TEACHES THE 
ASSEMBLING OF DIFFERENT SUBJECTS INTO A PLEASING WHOLE AND GIVES A UTILITARIAN SUBJECT 


THAT EVERY CHILD CAN APPRECIATE 
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Mayflower. (But this second Mayflower is 
modern, and therefore much more seaworthy 
than her smaller predecessor. 

This boat, carrying many prominent people 
of England, Holland and the United States 
anchored in Provincetown Harbor in late 
September. Its arrival marked the crowning 
dramatic episode of the entire Tercentenary 
celebrations. 

These events will not be celebrated in the 
United States by the citizens of Massachusetts 
and Virginia alone. Nor solely by the New 
England and South Atlantic states. Com- 
munities throughout America are planning to 
take this opportunity to review the “foundation 
upon which the United States rests,’’—and to 
re-emphasize those principles which these 
ancestors established—and which their sons, 
their followers, and their followers’ sons have 
handed down to us through our form of 
representative government. 

America is appropriating, from national and 
state treasuries, hundreds of thousands of 
dollars to be used in plans for the commemora- 
tion. One plan is to erect, overlooking 
Plymouth harbor,a colossal statueof Massasoit, 


A WEE PROBLEM 


CHILD WELFARE DEPARTMENT 
COUNCIL oF NATIONAL DEFENSE 
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the Indian chief who befriended the Puritan 
pioneer. Another is to set the Plymouth Rock, 
which in 1741 was raised above the tide, in its 
original position. 

Seventy American cities, including New 
York, Chicago and Boston have started plans 
for their celebrations of the Tercentenary. The 
Sulgrave Institution and the American May- 
flower Council have been active in co-ordinating 


these plans 


GOOD SCHOOL ART EXHIBITIONS are 
illustrated by the engraving showing displays 
of school work by Joseph Wiseltier of New 
Britain, Connecticut, who says of this exhibi- 
tion:—‘‘We have examples of high school 
tempera work in four values of gray and in 
color, of decorative landscapes and_ bird 
compositions, etc., still life studies in expressive 
line, tone colored crayon and colored chalk, 
examples of pen lettering and block printed 
holiday cards, the latter printed on a school- 
made linoleum wringer press. Our Prevoca- 
tional—Grammar School is represented by a 
set of cover designs for the graduation program. 
These were done in class entirely with speed 
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EAT MORE APPLES 


GOOD HEALTH POSTERS FROM TEXANA JORDAN, SUPER- 


VISOR OF DRAWING IN 


pens and are the result of yearly competitions. 
Che cover design chosen by the pupils as the 
best is selected for reproduction. From this 
school we also have designs for appliquéd bags 
together with the finished products, painted 
tin, glass and wood ware, and nature work in 
opaque color. While from the first six grades 
we can show examples of colored cut paper and 
water color work, painted wooden toys, raffia 


Most of 


the flat work is mounted on 22” x 28” cards. 


basketry, booklets, clay objects, ete. 


‘We organized a very large Educational 
exhibit expending for publicity and installation 
ilmost $1000, which was done for the purpose 
if showing to the community not only what the 
local schools were doing for their children but 
ilso to awaken the people to the need for better 
school accommodations and increased appro- 
this exhibit made 
easier the passage of legislation granting the 
teachers a flat increase of $300 each, together 
with a reorganization of the salary schedule. 
lt is interesting to note that the Director of 
\rt Education was appointed Chairman of 
the Commiette on Plan and Installation. I 
um sending you a few of the photographs 
illustrating the nature of the exhibit.” 


priations. Incidentally 


WHEELING, 


WEST VIRGINIA 


BOOKLET CONSTRUCTION is described 
by Miss Clara Fowler in the following specifi- 
cations. Some of the booklet pages are shown 
in this section. 


” ; 


Ho.LuaNnp Book.et 4%” x 6’ 


Dutcu FLAG 
flag outline. 


Trace around crayon box for 
Divide ends into 1” divisions and 
draw lines. This is a good chance to review 
1’ unit of measure. 
Dutcw Gririt—Trace 
just below center of paper. 


around 14” 
Draw three lines 
thus making smaller square above. Add two 
Slant sides of 
lower square to form sides of skirt. 
circle for head at top. 
points. 

Dutcun Boy—Build up figure as in above 


square 


lines at each side to form arms. 
Draw 
Draw cap by adding on 


lesson. Curye sides of large square to form 
sides of trousers. 

WinpMILL—Two, corners of an oblong 
2” x 3” are clipped off and then rounded. Cut 
an oblong 4” x 41%” through the middle to 
form arms. 

SHore—This cut from oblong 
3”x1%". Make straight cuts first and then 
clip off tiny points to give curved appearance. 


shape is 


PROTECT 
THE 
BIRDS 





PRIZE WINNING POSTER “BE KIND TO ANIMALS” 

WEEK. SPECIAL PRIZE, CLASS 1 COMMUNITY. 

MADE BY CHILDREN OF GRADE B, DIVISION 
STREET SCHOOL, AUBURN, N. Y. 


TuLip—A square is cut into a circle. This 
can easily be done after a little practice. Cut 
out two notches for tulip blossom. Cut leaves 
and stem from green construction paper. 
Mount on gray or manila paper. 


JAPANESE BooOKLeT 414” x 6” 

JAPANESE FLAG—Trace around crayon box 
for outline. With a little preliminary practice 
the children can make the red dot by the 
round, round movement with the crayon. 

JAPANESE Girt—Trace around 1/9” square 
below center of paper. Draw three lines thus 
making a smaller square on top. Draw circle 
on top. Add slanting lines for skirt, two lines 
to form each arm, add feet, and color. Outline 
with pencil. 

JAPANESE PaGopa in cut paper—Fold and 
cut a 3”’ square from 419" x 3” obiong. Fold 
and cut a 3” square from 414"’x 3” oblong 
Fold and cut the square on diagonals. Cut 
point from oblong. Make oblong shorter, 
arrange, and paste. 

Pacopa DrawNn—This gives an opportunity 
to review names of lines. Begin at the top. 
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JINRIKISHA—Trace around a 1” disk. Add 
action line figures. 

Tea Cur and Savucer—Cut strip for 
saucer from 414" x 3’’. Fold and clip corners 
Make remaining piece shorter. Fold and cut 
into cup shape. Mount. 

Fan—Fold piece 244" x 44” white and cut 
into fan shape. Unfold and color 

LANTERN— Make stencil by folding 3”’ x 414” 
paper and cutting out hole. Unfold and lay 
across 4!5'’x 6” paper. Color with crayon 
across hole. Add black rims, handle, and 
string. 

FusryamMa—Cut foreground shape from 41% 
square gray. Cut mountain from remaining 
piece with straight edge for lower edge. Add 
white chalk for top of mountain. Mount on 
manila paper and add tree with black crayon 

THE PASTE-ON POSTERS presents a 
problem always an attractive one to pupils 
Miss Hope Hauptt, of Nalchitoches, Louisiana, 
writes: 

“The Paste-on Poster gives a valuable 
lesson in composition. Let us suppose the 
subject, Thanksgiving, is chosen. Four small 





DONT 
HARM 
MY NEST 


PRIZE WINNING POSTER ‘‘BE KIND TO ANIMALS’ 
WEEK. CLASS 1, THIRD PRIZE. EVELYN COCHRAN 
MUNCIE, INDIANA 














POSTER DESIGN 47 HUMANE POSTERS 
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arp bird its language 
Colled them HVAT, 

Of all thebeasts he learned the language 
Called them BIAWATHASS Prothers 








A GROUP OF “‘BE KIND TO ANIMALS’’ WEEK POSTERS MADE BY THE CHILDREN OF THE SCHOOLS OF 
GARDNER, MASS., CLARA K. BABBITT, SUPERVISOR 
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PASTE-ON POSTERS BY THE PUPILS OF HOPE HAUPT OF NATCHITOCHES, LOUISIANA 
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plans of the general scheme are worked out by 
each pupil. 
their supply of pose drawings made earlier in 
The best plan is chosen and followed 


The figures may be chosen from 


the year. 

in general. The parts to be pasted on are 
drawn in the proper size on another piece of 
paper. A color scheme is so planned that the 
throughout the 


should 


used are 
The 


certain colors employed in the pasted onobjects. 


colors repeated 


picture. background include 
Paint the cut-out parts first, then the back- 
Cut the letters from squared paper 
Before 


pasting, arrange all parts in various ways to 


ground. 
and paint them a contrasting color. 
see if any improvement in composition will 
result.”’ 


NATIONAL POSTER CONTEST 


School children all over the country partici- 
pated in this year’s poster prize contest of The 
American Humane Association. The pictures 
submitted were of an unusually high order and 
according to Mr. Leon L. Winslow, one of the 
judges, who also helped to pick out the prize 
winners in last year’s contest, the drawings 
showed a marked improvement. This was 
particularly true in the matter of lettering and 
Mr. 
Winslow and the other two judges, Mr. Ray 
Greenleaf, art director of Ward & Gow, New 
York, and Mr. W. K. Horton, General Manager 
of the American 8. P. C. A., of New York City, 
were enthusiastic about the pictures and had 


the harmonious blending of the colors. 


I1UMANE 
10] Of Os ¢ 






























quite a task to determine the winners in the 
various classes. 
Only the better 
thousands made by school children and others 
scattered from Maine to California were sent to 
Albany. The American Humane Association 
feels that the 
awakening interest in kind treatment of animals 


drawings among the 


contest has done marvels in 


among the children of the nation. First prize 
in the fourth class was awarded for a picture 
“The Evils of Child Labor,” showing that the 
interest of the competitors was not confined 
merely to animals, but embraced the entire 
field of The American Humane Association. 

A number of the prize-winning posters are 
published in this issue of the Review and others 
will appear later. The high quality of the 
pictures submitted reflects credit 
youthful 
teachers and the local 
their respective cities. 


upon the 


competitors, as well as on their 


Humane Societies in 

Below will be found a list of the prizes given. 
The competitors were divided into four classes, 
the first including the first four grades of 
school; the second, the fifth to the eighth grades 
inclusive; third, high school and training class 
pupils; fourth, all persons not included in the 


other three classes. Money prizes of $25, $15 
and $10 each respectively were awarded in each 
class. In addition to these two copies of 
“Rhymes for Kindly Children” and two of 
“The Lovely Garden,” autographed and given 


by the author, Ethel Fairmont Snyder, were 
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awarded in class one. In class two six copies 
of “Golden Dickey,’’ presented by the author, 
Marshall Saunders, were given, and in the third 
class two copies of “Lad,”’ by Albert Payson 
Terhune, given by the publishers, E. P. Dutton 
& Co., were presented. Finally, five subscrip- 
tions to The National Humane Review and ten 
honorable mentions were awarded in each 
class. In addition to the regular prizes there 
aws a grand prize of $25 given by the American 
Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Animals for the best drawing considered from 
the standpoint of publicity for societies for the 
prevention of cruelty to animals, and two prizes 
of $10 and $5 each donated by the Pennsylvania 
Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Animals, Philadelphia, for the best posters 
showing the value of blanketing horses in 
winter. 

It was decided by the judges to make no 
prize awards for a strip or series of drawings 
showing the value of kindness to animals, as 
only a few were submitted, and they were not 
considered good enough. For a similar reason 
no prizes were awarded for the best drawing 
(one) by boy scout; (two) by girl scout; (three 
by a member of a Jr. Humane Society; (four) 
for the best drawing in any class typifying the 
work of The Red Star Animal Relief; (five 
the best grouping of the words “Be kind to 
animals.’’ The contest will remain open in 
these groups until Fall, the date to be 
announced later. 

It will be noted in the list of prizes given that 
the girls carried away the lion’s share, Miss Ida 
C. Guenther, of Buffalo, N. Y., won the first 
prize in class three and also the first prize for 
the best poster showing the value of blanketing 
horses. Another two-prize winner was Miss 
Martha Flanders, also of Buffalo, who carried 
off the $25 prize given by the American 
S. P. C. A. as well as landing in third place in 
class three. All money prizes in class four 
went to young men, thus making up somewhat 
for the relatively poor showing of the boys in 
the other three classes. Following is a com- 
plete list of prizes awarded: 


Crass I 


First Prize: Ada Godsey, Sioux Falls, 8. D. 


Second Prize: Clara Wallace, St. Joseph, Mo, 


Third Prize: Evelyn Cockrun, Muncie, Ind. 


SCHOOL ARTS 


Extra Prizes: Beatrice Bayless, Omaha, 
Neb.; Division Street School, Auburn, N. Y.; 
Howard Drysdale, Washington, D. C.; Willie 
Hutchison, Dallas, Tex. 

Humane Review Subscriptions: Dorothy 
Miles, Muncie, Ind.; Robert Bumstead, 
Washington, D. C.; Billie Drowns, St. Joseph 
Mo.; Robert Erckman, Boise, Idaho; Bessie 
Harris, Dallas, Tex. 

Honorable Mention: Ambrose Adams, Boise, 
Idaho; Marjorie Flint, Hornell, N. Y.; Helen 
Karl, Hornell, N. Y., Ruth Schlosser, Sioux 
Falls, 8. D.; Lindsey Jeanblanec, Lee Center, 
lll.; Mary L. Hoopes, Salem, Ohio; Adela 
Tomkowicz, Adams, Mass.; William Street 
and Homer Freeman, Chattanooga, Tenn.:;: 
Jeannette Charbonneau, Adams, Mass.; 
Jennie Rynecki, Watervliet, N. Y 


Crass II 


First Prize: Esther Ashley, Boise, Idhao. 
Second Prize: Hazel Stevens, Omaha, Neb 
Third Prize; Jesse Simons, Omaha, Neb. 
Extra Prizes: William Webster, St. Joseph, 
O.; Laura Granger, Hornell, N. Y.; Julia 
Hoyle, Omaha, Neb.; Ellen Benson, St. Joseph, 
Mo.; Morris Okun, Omaha, Neb.; Margaret 
Stuft, Omaha, Neb. 

Humane Revie uw 
Powers, Omaha, Neb.; Gertrude Furrer, Boise, 
Idaho; Ruth R. Goss, East Lynn, Mass.; 
Virginia Filson, St. Joseph, Mo.; Lewis Nemec, 
Omaha, Neb. 

Honorable Mention: Theda Knauf, Salem, 
Ohio; Cheerful Harris, Salem, Ohio; Clarence 
Craver, Poughkeepsie, N. Y.; Mary Bumpus, 
Washington, D. C.; Stacia Ramacki, Adams, 
Mass.; Griswold Hane, Herkimer, N. Y.; Carl 
Ernst, Adams, Mass.; Bernard Green, Milan, 
Italy; Howard Flynn, Brooklyn, N. Y.; Marion 
MacKenzie, Poughkeepsie, N. Y.; Katharine 
Mason, Redlands, Calif. 


subscriptions: Esther 


Crass III 
First Prize: Ida C. Guenther, Buffaio, N. Y. 
Second Prize: Ruby B. Zahn, San Jose, Calif. 
Third Prize: Martha Flanders, Buffalo, N. Y. 


Extra Prizes: Mildred Kraengel, Buffalo, 
N. Y.; Lysle Fosterling, Missoula, Mont. 























ANIMAL LIFE 14 FRUIT AND VEGETABLE ANIMALS 





Animals made from Vegetables and Fruit 
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Summer Squash 
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FRUIT AND VEGETABLE DRAWINGS THAT WITH A FEW ADDITIONAL LINES CAN BE MADE INTO ANIMALS. 
DESIGNED BY ALICE M. HAZARD OF BOYLSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
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Humane Review subscriptions: Nadine Ella 
Howlett, Malden, Mass.; Ethel Abbott, 
Gardner, Mass.; Gretchen Mackler, Missoula, 
Mont.; Theodore Hall, Jr., Takoma Park, D.C. 

Honorable Mention: Rose Elm- 
hurst, Long Island; Evelene Flanagan, Prince- 
ton, Calif.; Barbara Spofford, Malden, Mass.; 
Henry Taylor, Denver, Colo.; Berenice M. 
Tupper, San Jose, Calif.; Pearl Fine, Malden, 
Mass.; Alexander Key, Jacksonville, Fla.; 
John Ray, Portland, Me.; Dorothy Taylor, 
Missoula, Mont.; Mary Muchmore, Missoula, 
Mont 


Donohue, 


Crass I\ 
First Prize: Paul M. Swisher, Philadelphia, 
Pa. 
Second Prize: Herman Van Cott, Albany, 
N. \ 
Third Prize: John G. Curley, Philadelphia, 
Pa. 
Humane Review subscriptions: 


Jeffrey, Guilford, N. ¥ 


Howard W 
; Odessa M 


Long, 





SCHOOL ARTS 


Gorham, Me.; Robert Elder, Pratt, Kansas; 
Robert M. Raber, Philadelphia, Pa.; Walter 
R. Wentworth, Dayton, Ohio. 

Honorable Mention: L. Calvarese, Kalama- 
z00, Mich; George Rupprecht, Brooklyn, N. Y., 
Margaret J. Sanders, New Haven, Conn.; Nina 
R. Wood, Syracuse, N. Y.; Julia M. Seabury, 
Yarmouth, Me.; Juliet S. Gifford, Davenport, 
lowa; Wilfred Whitcomb Riley, Richmond, 
Calif.; Katherine E. Williams, Utica, N. Y.; 
Juliette F. Lyon, Hyattsville, Md.; Mildred E 
Roberts, Portland, Me. 


SpecrAL GRAND PRIZES 


Twenty-five Dollars ($25.00) given by the 
American 8, P. C. A., New York City, Martha 
Flanders, Buffalo, N. Y. 

For best drawings showing value of Blanket- 
ing Horses: First Prize: Ida C .Guenther, 
Buffalo, N. Y.; second prize, Harold 8. Belrose, 
Albany, N. Y. 











TWO DESIGNS MADE BY 


HALLOWE'EN PROGRAM ANNOUNCEMENT IN NEW YORK CITY 





EUDORA SELLNER FOR A T 
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SCHOOL EXHIBITS 
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THREE WELL ARRANGED SCHOOL ART EXHIBITIONS REPRESENTING KINDERGARTEN, GRADES 
AND HIGH SCHOOL PROBLEMS, FROM THE SCHOOL DEPARTMENT OF NEW BRITAIN, 
JOSEPH WISELTIER, DIRECTOR 
School Arts Magazine, November 1920 
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LETTERED STORY 








TIHE-EIVES of *8© PUMPKIN-PAICH 


1D ses eg and Wwemlbo were tiheee busy dll 
INes, zsh Ged tm a jpumypleim patch, likeh Ihedl lis 
feber do perform im ssasm. Nelkey with sharp ssissrs 
cut sad festened steme te the pemplcims Wim, using 
plemb-liae ard calipers, carefully devided the 
ridges O) de shew dhe farmers ayiffe clheme te slice 
Wb toil This ish paints, seve cweey pep 
fis Bolldem time\: Wim lard Rs dlwemlbo are lbroth- 
ens wb? met Tem, Jems Ts’ at Jake fm the dlaurkk. 
sroumd wadep tlhe woods and aspiped! & tske wp 
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A HAND LETTERED STORY AND DRAWING BY TED SWIFT 
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ILLUSTRATION 2 PUMPKIN ELVES 
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NOOKEY, WIM, AND WEMBO, THREE BUSY ELVES WHO 
DWELT IN THE PUMPKIN PATCH DRAWN BY TED SWIFT 
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“the Point 


Short articles on current school art subjects are requested for this depart- 


























ment. They must be brief, helpful, constructively critical, and “to the point.”’ 
ART FOR THE FEW? 

HERE remains in my mind, as aftermath of an art teachers’ meeting recently attended, the 
following wish of one of the speakers:—‘‘I wish it were possible for us to eliminate from our 
classes all students without special art ability; then we could progress.’’ The lackof vision and the 
ultimate aim of art training in public schools are surely back of such a desire!To be sure, we 
must recognize talent, foster and train it to the finest possible degree; indeed, we must be ever 
alert to discover talent! No person is more of a respecter of ability than I, but certainly in public 
school work there is something more for us to do. What a soft, delightful position it would be if 
teachers merely worked with the chosen few of special talent. 1 wonder if there would be the 
satisfaction of accomplishment? In my own work, I have grown to believe that the largest and 
very vital thing art training does for all, talented or not, is that it develops judgment and ability 
to reason. How better can we serve the human race and our nation than to develop people of 
sound judgment? Haven't the many modern troubles of social and industrial life come from mob 
action, without reasoning power? The child who tries to represent some object he sees is called 
upon to judge proportions, lines and masses. If he tries to represent colors he must use judg- 
ment in selection for matching. The child asked to design a thing must reason what the things 
to be used for and how he may best fit the decoration to the use. He is constantly called upon to 
make choices, decisions, to get at the “why” a thing is best suited to his needs. I know of no 
subject, outside mathematics, offered in our public schools that actually trains thinking power as 
does art training. If this phase of teaching appeals as strongly to other teachers of art, surely w« 

will not tolerate any such suggestion as elimination of the pupil who has not special talent! 

How important the ability to purchase the most beautiful and useful object for the least 
money, we shall never know. This ability comes from art training and natural talent is wholly 
unnecessary for gaining practical knowledge from such problems. The development of appre- 
ciation of true values and keenness of observation may be gained whether or not one has the 
faintest trace of art ability. Just how vital these factors are in the lives of our students we cannot 
know, but certainly they play their parts. Take the phase of picture study alone—it may be made 
a source of never-ceasing delight, inspiration and comfort to anyone. Then, fancy cheating the 
hundreds who aren't talented and who, by nature, will not pursue art education after leaving 
school, of this education! 

There would be no market for art in any form if there were no appreciative buyers. It is 
up to the art teacher to give the essence of the good and beautiful in a very simple, practical 
manner to every person, regardless of his natural gifts. In my opinion, public school art will 
reach its highest pinnacle only when it serves ali pupils, regardless of talent. When patrons of 
public schools are satisfied that art is not for a select few, that it is a vital force for every child, I 
am sure they will be more appreciative. That demo¢racy in art be, not just approved, but ac- 
tually taught by our teachers is a thing I earnestly plead for. 

FLORENCE MORRISON. 


GENIUS IN RAGS 
There is a fable about a little girl who had a pet bird. The bird sang sweetly. But the little 
girl forgot to feed it. The bird died. Then the child cried bitterly and buried it with great 
ceremony. 
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The case of Ralph Blakelock, the painter, is the case of artist against human society—the 
case of the bird against the little girl. Seventeen years ago Mr. Blakelock was driven insane by 
his struggle against poverty. Today the pictures he painted seventeen years ago sell for thousands 
of dollars. 

It is an ironic comment that this country has for seventeen years kept one of its greatest 
painters in an insane asylum. The bird was not starved; only caged. 

Artist, scientist, inventor, composer, poet, novelist, thinker—the man of genius who has not 
had to undergo his “starving time”’ is the exception. Any Hall of Fame is a directory of genius 
in rags. 

The English poet Keats had to cook for a living. He died at twenty-six, largely as result of 
the physical and moral hardships of poverty. 

It was the $500 from the American sales of his French Revolution which enabled Carlyle to 
go on writing at a time when England paid him little heed. 

It was France and Germany who shamed America into tardy recognition of the genius of 
Edgar Allen Poe, whom we allowed to drag out a most miserable existence. 

Walt Whitman lived from hand to mouth, and had to publish his Leaves of Grass at his own 
expense, even setting his own type. Thoreau’s Walden, now a staple of the book trade, fell 
absolutely flat when it first came out. 

As contrasted with these men who have attained places of immortal glory in the world’s Hall 
of Fame, what shall we say of a man like Charlie Chaplin receiving $670,000 a year, and such artists 
as Goldberg receiving $150,000? 

If there ever was an “insane age’’ we are living in it right now and, I dare say, men wiith as 
great or greater genius than the illustrious names mentioned in the above article, are actually in 
need of the physical things of life right here and right now in America, yes and in every so-called 
civilized country of the globe. 

Now listen—it is my most profound and decided conviction that no person ever rendered 
actual service to his fellows that is equal to the sum paid for the ape-like performances of the 
aforementioned ‘‘Charlie”’ or for the grotesque caricatures of the aforementioned “‘Goldberg,” as 
compared with the mere stipend that goes to the average mortal who is a useful producer of the 
essential things of life. I believe that such phenomena are the positive evidence of a crazy 
industrial and intellectual condition that produces abnormalities and puts a premium on things 
undesirable rather than on things of real merit and intrinsic mental and physical value. 

For all that, I do not believe any one of the great men whose names are mentioned in the 
article above printed would have changed places with a “Charlie Chaplin” or a “Goldberg”’. 
In spite of their poverty in this world’s goods they were rich in soul, and the great Law of Com- 
pensation gave them payment not measured in terms of gold, but in terms of character. For ages 
hence when the Charlie Chaplins and his stripe are forgotten dust, their work will live, and their 
lives will bless the race and their names will be spoken with kindness. 

Here is to the immortal souls who would rather live in poverty and produce great things than 
to don the cap and bells for the passing hour. One such is worth all the mountebanks of Charlie 
Chaplin stripe that ever made the human form hideous—and ungainly. 

Would, however, that true worth could live at least in comfort, while spurious freaks hold the 
center of the stage and roll in gold and the plaudits of the thoughtless multitude, who would 
sooner listen to a coarse joke than the siren song of some immortal bard! 

G. H. Lockwoop. 


STRUGGLES OF FAMOUS MEN 


In order to be able to write his fine novel, Evan Harrington, (George Meredith), lived on 
oatmeal for upward of a year. It was not until he was nearly sixty that England recognized him 
and then only as a consequence of the popularity of his Diana of the Crossways in America. At 
Meredith’s eighty-ninth birthday, after he had scraped along on nothing a year for a lifetime, a 
great stir was made over him. He was singularly undisturbed by that stir and died shortly 
afterward. 

Matthew Arnold composed his greatest poem on scraps of paper, writing on his knee on rail- 
road trains as he went around England examining schools. He could have written more and 
better poems somewhere else, but he had to ride around in trains to earn his living. 
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Milton received about twenty-five dollars for Paradise Lost. 

Oliver Goldsmith had to be rescued from the debtor’s prison 

The painter Rembrandt died poor and in neglect. 

Samuel Johnson sat up all night to write Rasselas to pay for his mother’s funeral. 

The German poet, Schiller, who was a political radical, was ordered by the Duke of Wurttem- 
berg to stop writing plays and to hold no intercourse with anybody outside of Wurttemberg. He 
had to flee the country. 

Spinoza, the Dutch philosopher, supported himself by polishing lenses. The Jewish syna- 
gogue of Amsterdam had excommunicated him because his views were not orthodox, though he 
offered him 2,000 florins as a gift. He declined. DeVries dying young, left Spinoza his fortune 
Spinoza turned it over to the younger brother of DeVries. 

Musicians have cultivated the habit of starving cheerfully. Mozart died at thirty-five, half 
his best work undone, wretchedly poor and buried in a pauper’s grave. 

Beethoven was supporting the family (including a drunken father) at seventeen. For want 
of proper care and enough to eat deafness developed when he was twenty-eight, and by middle life 
he, the greatest of composers, was stone deaf. He said himself that it was nothing but love of his 
art that saved him from suicide. 

The bread-and-butter dilemma was settled for Franz Schubet by one friend paying for his 
clothes, another for his room, anlther for his food, another for his pens and music paper, and so on 
Thus equipped, nobody could have worked harder than Schubert at his divinely appointed task, 
and it is to this kindly arrangement that we owe some of the finest songs which have ever been 
written. The world has received Who Is Sylvia? and Hark! Hark! the Lark! because the friends of 
Franz staked him to his room and board. 

All a genuine artist asks is his room and board. Given that, he is only too glad to work for 
nothing for the sheer joy of creating beautiful things. Artists are often denied those things 
Only the strongest succeed. And when they do, we try to spoil them with flattery and fancy 
prices. 

Mark Twain has a whimsical story about four starving artists who arranged that one must 
die in order to become famous. One disappeared. The others raised a hue and ery. He did 
become famous. The fact that the supply of his paintings had stopped boosted the prices. The 
hoax made all four rich. 

Somehow, one can’t help wishing this immoral story were true. As Mark Twain adds, a 
little vindicatively, “Anyhow, there’s one song bird they didn’t starve!”’ 

From the Utica Saturday Globe 


TEACHING TEACHER 


The statement that our public school teaching leaves much to be desired carries with it no 
covert sneer or ill-natured innuendo. The patient, uncomplaining fidelity of teachers is proverbial 
and we suppose there is no class of public servants characterized by higher enthusiasm or loftier 
ideals. It has lamentably often happened, however, that young men and women who had it in 
them to become teachers of the highest rank have been drawfed and stunted by the injudicious or 
notional guidance of their official pastors and masters. Countless teaching careers have been 
cramped and atrophied by required courses in summer schools and so-called teachers’ institutes 
Much precious time has been devoted to pedagogy that might have been far more profitably 
expended upon basic studies. 

Pedagogy is nothing more or less than the art of teaching. The technic of imparting instrue- 
tion is obviously useful to teachers of youth; but the indispensable prerequisite is a sound and 
broad knowledge of the subject to be taught. A man may possess a thorough mastery of mathe- 
matics for example, and not be a gifted teacher, but in the long run he will get better results than 
the most accomplished student of pedagogy whose knowledge of fundamentals is vague and hazy 
and who has not greatly overpassed the goal to which he is expected to lead his pupils. The former 
may not know how to sugar-coat the Binomial Theorem; but his instruction will be more useful 
than that of the latter, who is strong on the coating, but weak on the filling. Educational fads, 
untried theories and novelties whose newness is their sole recommendation have often been forced 
upon young teachers by those in authority. 

Common sense, sound judgment and well-proved methods are just as essential in teaching 
teachers as in educating boys and girls. The teachers themselves wiil be the first to hail with 
honest pleasure whatever new and well-considered steps may be taken for their professional 


advancement. 
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“Tl Want to Know" 





scence i aieeesieaneeemnenee 
He thai knows nol & He thai knowsnol&knows\ / He thal knows & knows\ / He thal knows & knows 
knows nol thai he knows| | thal he knows nol is willin noi ihai he knows !5 lthai he knows is 

noi isa fool. Shunhim, | to learn. Teach him asleep. Waken him. } | wise Follow him. 











Que sltions and answers from subscribers, that are of general art informa- 


tion to our readers, will be printed as space permtuts All questions houed be 
accompanied by a stamped, self-addressed envelope for reply by mail, and 
addressed to Information Editor, ScHoot Arts MaGazine, Stanford Uni- 
versity, California 


I wish to color lantern slides but find difficulty in coloring them smoothly Can you describe tl 


right way? 

Lantern slides should be first brushed with a thin coat of dissolved gelatin When dry, 
aniline colors (lantern slide colors can be purchased) should be painted on in thin transparent 
washes. Every defect is enlarged on the screen and it takes a little practice to secure even coloring 
Faults ean be washed off again if the color has not penetrated the chemical film. 


What is an air-brush and how is it used? 

An air-brush is a patented atomizer-like spray which by air pressure blows the color in an 
even spray over a given surface. Pottery, show-cards, novelties, and boxes are commercially 
covered with a large type of air-brush. Commercial artists use a smaller and more intricate type 
of air-brush for illustrations, retouching photographs and machinery drawings. It is a short-cut 


toward securing a smooth, or graded tone in a drawing to be engraved 


I want to know what you consider the best medium to use in outdoor sketching where paints are not 
io be used. Something that will be small equipment. 

I suggest a medium gray pad of good pencil paper and a soft lead or crayon pencil. I find a 
Wolff crayon pencil very good. Sketch in the subject largely in outline, shading in only the 
darker postions. Then with a white crayon or white chalk pencil, put in the highlights. It is 
surprising what a lot can be told in this way with limited time and equipment 


We wish to design a number of gift cards for the holidays and to do the design and the printing in 
our classroom. Should we make the designs in colors for the engraver or should they be in black and 
white? What are the proper steps? 

I assume that by printing you mean “lettering.’” Many teachers speak of “‘lettering’’ as 
printing. Many subjects may be printed besides lettering and “lettering”’ is the correct work to 
use. Your gift cards should be first planned in color sketches the size of the card The colors 
should be limited to two, three or four colors. The colors used should be flat without shading 
and colors may be combined to produce other colors. A black drawing of the main subject 
should be used. This is the ‘“‘key drawing”’ and is usually drawn twice the size of the color 
sketch. Both the color sketch and the key drawing are sent to the engraver and he does the rest 
The engravings are sent to the printer when completed, with the color sketch as a guide in color 
prmting. 
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Good Books for Pupils and Teachers 


CONSTRUCTIVE ANATOMY is a book by George B. Bridgman, Instructor in Drawing 
and Lecturer on the Construction and Anatomy of the Human Figure in the Art Students’ League, 
New York. This nationally known instructor has presented in this publication his fine, simplified 
methods of drawing the human figure. He presents the various parts of the human body in mass 
and blocks and unites them in wedged formation. The pages of the book throughout are replete 
with strong drawings made by the author to illustrate the text. It is the finest book published for 
the student of art on the subject of artistic anatomy. It is devoid of anatomical terms which 
mean nothing to the art student, as it has been written by an active, working artist. It is pub- 
lished by Edward C. Bridgman of Pelham, New York. 


DYNAMIC SYMMETRY: THE GREEK VASE is issued by the Yale University Press. 
Jay Hambidge is the author and in this book through his re-discovery of the principles used by the 
Greek artists of the classic age, Mr. Hambidge has opened up a new field in modern art. He shows 
that the same formulae which applied to Greek design also apply to the natural patterns found in 
nature-forms; in a word, that the fundamental laws of Greek design and of design in nature are 
identical. In his new book “ Dynamic Symmetry,’’ Mr. Hambidge describes his theory in detail. 
The volume is fully illustrated in nearly 200 pictures and diagrams. 


THE INDIVIDUAL AND THE CURRICULUM—EXPERIMENTS IN ADAPTATION 
is the title of the sixth volume of the Francis W. Parker ‘‘School Studies in Education.”’ This is 
one of a series of booklets, published by the faculty of this Chicago school. The subject is one vital 
to thoughtful teachers of today. Although they may believe with heart and soul that real educa- 
tion means the teaching of individual human beings rather than subject matter, they are never- 
theless thwarted in the practice of this faith at every turn by the required, cast-iron courses of 
study designed for a wholesale, machine-made, human product. Miss Jenny Hall’s article on the 
trial of the individual project method in a seventh grade class shows what can be done in a school 
where freedom for experimentation exists. The book contains a number of such articles of 
related interest. It has 160 pages, 38 illustrations, and 4 colored plates. 


THE MAGEE READER—BOOK SIX by Anna F. Magee, teacher in New York City, is 
now published, being issued from the presses of Ginn and Company. This reader adds another 
book to this well-known series. Illustrations are well made, printed in two colors accompanied 
by simple outline pictures that will interest the children. The book will be of particular interest 
to art teachers because it has correlated drawing with almost every story. As the children use the 
reader they cannot help wanting to copy these outline pictures, thus creating a two-fold interest 
in the book. 


A PAGEANT OF PILGRIMS by Esther Willard Bates is a pageant bringing out against the 
interesting historical background the heroic qualities of the Pilgrims, interpreting in this way to 
the boys and girls, young people and adults of today the real meaning and significance of the 
lives and deeds of the Pilgrims. This is issued by the Pilgrim Press of Boston. 








ILLUSTRATION 1 CALENDAR DESIGN 
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p Thanksgiving day will soon be he |< 
anksgiving day will soon bt here, 
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